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REVIEWS 
The History of Poland from the Earliest Pe- 
riod to the Present Time. By James 
Fletcher, Esq. of Trinity Coll. Cambridge ; 
with a Narrative of the Recent Events, 
obtained from a Polish patriot Nobleman. 
London, 1831. Cochrane & Pickersgill. 


Tue present is unquestionably an auspicious 
season for bringing forward a History of 
Poland. Every man who feels any interest 
in the progress of the cause of freedom, and 
looks with abhorrence on the triumph of 
political injustice, has his eye at this moment 
turned towards that unfortunate country, 
which, without ever having been happy or 
free, has maintained through a succession of 
ages a desperate struggle with tyranny. The 
government of Poland has always been a 
political phenomenon. Uniting some of the 
characteristics of republican institutions with 
a most anomalous species of monarchy, it 
has from the commencement failed more re- 
markably, perhaps, than any other govern- 
ment in Europe, in fulfilling the proper de- 
sign of all civil policy ;—that is, in securing 
to the people the enjoyment of freedom with 
security of person and property. Accord- 
ingly, the history of the country has little 
resemblance to that of other states, except 
that, like the annals of all other polities, it 
is everywhere stained with blood. Its kings 
and nobles, too, have shown, in common with 
most other kings and nobles, a desire to pre- 
serve the existence of the lower orders upon 
whose labours they subsisted, from the same 
principle which would induce the feline spe- 
cies, if cats were susceptible of reason, to 
desire the perpetuation of the mouse species. 
In other respects the circumstances attend- 
ing the origin, growth, and extinction of the 
body politic of Poland, have been peculiar. 
In the work before us, Mr. Fletcher cannot, 
of course, be expected to have given more 
than a mere outline of Polish history. His 
object, in fact, seems to have been to glide 
rapidly over the earlier portions,—which, 
though bloodstained and gloomy to a strik- 
ing degree, are not, however, without interest, 
—in order to allow himself full scope for the 
description of comparatively recent trans- 
actions. The design is sensible enough. Few 
readers care to plunge very deeply into the 
early transactions of a foreign nation, which 
nothing but the charms of a masterly style, 
vivified by a fertile imagination, can ever 
render agreeable. But there is in great 
events, wherever they may have happened, 
an interest which commands attention; and 
the more modern part of the history of Po- 
land abounds in great events. The ebulli- 
tions of factions, seditions, insurrections, re- 
volutions, and, what, after all, constitutes 
one of the most powerful charms of history, 
@ series of misfortunes and reverses, con- 


tinually place the subject of the narrative in 
jeopardy. You see a chivalrous and gallant 
people urged on towards the edge of a pre- 
cipice by the folly, if not by the crimes, of its 
leaders, and at length, after a noble struggle, 
precipitated into the gulfs below, torn, dis- 
membered, and left with few signs of politi- 
cal life remaining. 

This is not the place to enter into any 
speculations respecting the probable termi- 
nation of the present struggle of the Poles. 
If they be true to themselves and their cause, 
nothing short of success can be the result. 
All Europe is animated with a desire that 
they should shake off the barbarian yoke ; 
and a perusal of a.record of their former 
achievements cannot, we think, fail to in- 
crease that desire. The author of the His- 
tory now before us, is animated by the love 
of freedom, and, so far, is well calculated to 
be the historian of the Poles. This is strik- 
ingly visible everywhere in his work. No 
passages appear to be dwelt upon with so 
much satisfaction as those which describe a 
stern resistance to oppression. Here the 
author identifies himself with the actors, and 
his language assumes new vigour. As an 
example of the manner in which such actions 
are depicted, we extract the following account 
of the patriotic conduct of Marshal Reyten 
and his friends, in the fatal diet of 1773. 


“ Some few patriots still raised their voices, 
even in the midst of the united armies of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, and among these Reyten 
was the mostdistinguished. He wasa Lithuanian 
by descent, had acted a good part in the confe- 
deracy of Bar, and had earned acharacter which 
made the electors of Nowogrodek select him for 
their representative in the present memorable 
diet. His colleague was Samuel Korsak, a 
worthy coadjutor, who did not turn a deaf ear to 
his father’s parting words: ‘ My son, I send you 
to Warsaw accompanied by my oldest domestics; 
I charge them to bring me your head if you do 
not oppose with all your might what is now plot- 
ting against your country.’ 

“ Poninski, a creature of the allied powers, 
was the marshal of the diet, appointed by the 
intervention of the ambassadors; and when the 
session opened, one of the deputies nominated 
him, and he was immediately proceeding to take 
the seat, without waiting for the election ; but 
several members rose to protest againt this breach 
of privilege, and Reyten exclaimed, ‘ Gentlemen, 
the marshal cannot be thus self-appointed; the 
whole assembly must choose him; I protest 
against the nomination of Poninski: name him 
who is to be your president.’ Some voices in- 
stantly shouted, ‘ Long live the true son of his 
country, marshal Reyten!’ Poninski retired, ad- 
journing the session to the next day. 

“On the following morning, Poninski again 
made his appearance, merely to postpone the 
assembly one day more. When this period ar- 
rived, he went to the hall with a guard of foreign 
soldiers, to station some of his faction at the 
doors, and to prevent the entrance of the public. 





Reyten, Korsak, and their little band of patriots, 


were soon at their posts, when Reyten perceiving 
that the people were not allowed to enter, ex- 
claimed, ‘Gentlemen, follow me. Poninski shall 
not be marshal of the diet to-day, if live!’ It 
was already twelve o’clock, and Poninski did 
not appear, but a messénger arrived to state that 
he adjourned the meeting. ‘ We do not acknow- 
ledge Poninski for marshal, replied Reyten ; and 
seeing many of the members about to retire, he 
placed himself before the door with his arms 
crossed, and attempted to stop the deserters. 
But his exertions proving useless, he threw him- 
self along the doorway, exclaiming, with a wea- 
ried but determined voice, ‘Go, go, and seal 
your own eternal ruin, but first trample on the 
breast which will only beat for honour and liberty !’ 
There were now only fifteen members in the 
hall, and of these but six persevered in their pa- 
triotic determination ; namely, Reyten, Korsak, 
Durin, Terzmanowski, Kozuchowski, and Penc- 
zkowski. At ten a message arrived from the 
Russian ambassador, inviting the non-content 
deputies to a conference at his house. Four of 
them, among whom was Korsak, accordingly 
went, and Stackelberg at first addressed them 
mildly, but finding them resolute, began to 
threaten them with confiscation of their estates. 
On this Korsak rose, and declared, since they 
wished to seize his possessions, which were 
already, however, mostly plundered by the Rus- 
sian armies, there was no occasion for so many 
preliminaries ; aud he actually putinto his hand 
a list of all his property, adding, ‘ This is all I 
have to sacrifice to the avarice of the enemies of 
my country. I know that they can also dispose 
of my life; but Ido not know any despot on 
earth rich enough to corrupt or powerful enough 
to intimidate me.’ 

“ Reyten remained still at his post, and the 
four patriots on returning, found the doors 
closed, and lay down without for the night. On 
the following day the ministers of the three 
powers repaired to the king’s palace, and Stack- 
elberg threatened him with the immediate de- 
struction of his capital, unless he gave his sanc- 
tion to the forced confederation. . Stanislas de- 
manded the advice of his council, but received 
no reply, and taking their silence for an assent, 
and not knowing how to evade a direct answer, 
he yielded to the ministers’ demands. The cor- 
rupt diet held their assembly without the hall, 
because Reyten was still at his post, and such 
was their dread of even one patriotic individual. 
On the 23rd of April, when Poninski and the 
confederates entered, they found Reytenstretched 
senseless on the floor, in which state he must 
have lain thirty-six hours. Such was the deter- 
mination with which he resisted the oppression 
of his country; and so entirely were all the 
energies of his mind devoted to the cause, that 
when he learned its fall, he lost his reason.” 291. 

Twenty years after this, the destinies of 
Poland were still more gloomy, and its sove- 
reign, to increase the evil of the moment, 
acted as the coadjutor of the spoliators. Still 
a few bold voices were lifted up against the 
tyrants. This ineffectual resistance is thus 
described by Mr. Fletcher : 

“ On the 25th of March, Frederick issued a 





manifesto, stating opeply his intention of seiz~ 
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ing Great Poland, and assigning as motives for. 
this treachery and disregard of his former trea- 
ties, that the principles of jacobinism were 
gaining ground fast in that country; ‘that the 
spirit of French democracy and the principles 
of that atrocious sect, which seeks to make 
proselytes on all sides, begin to take deep root 
in Poland, so that the manceuvres of the jacobin 
emissaries are powerfully supported there, and 
that there are already formed there several re- 
volutionary clubs, which make an open profes- 
sion of their sentiments.’ He admits that he 
had previously concerted this invasion with the 
courts of Vienna and Petersburgh; that he in- 
tends to incorporate several districts of Great 
Poland, and the towns of Thorn and Dantzig 
with his states, promising, at the same time, to 
maintain all the inhabitants in their posses- 
sions, privileges, and rights, secular and eccle- 
siastic. 

“ The empress ordered her minister, Sievers, 
to concert with the envoy of Prussia, Bucholz, 
the partition of the kingdom, and on the 9th of 
April they laid before the commissioners of the 
confederates at Grodno, a declaration, involving 
the destiny of Poland. After having formerly 
stated that they only came as allies of the ma- 
jority of the nation, they now complain that 
‘the spirit of faction and discontent has spread 
to such a great extent, that those who give them- 
selves the trouble of fomenting it and rendering 
it general, having failed in their intrigues with 
foreign courts to attach suspicion to the designs 
of Russia, have directed all their efforts to fas- 
cinate the eyes of the people, always easy to 
seduce. They have succeeded so far that this 
same people, after being frustrated in their cri- 
minal designs, have become the sharers in the 
hatred and enmity which they have vowed against 
the empire of Russia. Without mentioning 
here several facts generally known, and which 
prove the hostile inclinations of the greatest 
part of the Poles, it will suffice to say that they 

ave abused the principles of humanity and 
moderation which directed the generals and 
officers of the army of her majesty, the empress, 
in their operations and in their conduct, accord- 
ing to the empress’s orders given them in this 

articular ; so that they had risen against them 

n every way, ill treating them, turning them 
into ridicule, and the boldest among them have 
even dared to speak of the Sicilian Vespers, 
threatening them with the same fate.’ ‘They 
state that they have the consent of Austria to 
limit the extent of Poland, and invite the Poles 
to a diet, to co-operate with them in making 
this arrangement. 
“ The ministers obliged the confederated com- 
mission to re-establish the permanent council 
which had been instituted in 1775, which was 
so readily made an instrument of Russia, and 
which had been abolished by the reformers. 
They also urged the king and his new council 
to convoke the diet immediately at Grodno ; but 
before issuing the circular letters for the elec- 
tion, Stanislas resolved to try his personal in- 
fluence with Catharine, and offered at the same 
time to abdicate the throne. To this proposal 
she replied, through her minister, that the 
moment he chose for abdication was the least 
opportune ; and that all considerations of pro- 
priety required him to retain the reins of autho- 
rity in his hands until he had extricated the 
kingdom from its present troubles. 

“To ensure a majority in the diet, the minis- 
ters obliged the commission of the confederacy 
to pass a temporary law, called sancitum, dated 
the 11th of May, that those should not be eligi- 
ble who had not acceded to the confederacy, or 
had concurred in the establishment of the new 
constitution. To make security still more sure, 
another sancitum was passed, which extended 
the restriction to all he had protested against 
any of the commissioners’ decisions, To enforce 








these laws Russian garrisons were placed in all 
the places appointed for the dietines, 

“The king was now as imbecile as ever; and 
his answer to Count Oginski’s proposal to plan 
a determined resistance, is a sad omen of his 
conduct. ‘ God is witness,’ said he, ‘of the purity 
of the intentions of my heart; I have nothing 
to reproach myself with ; the misfortunes which 
overwhelm Poland consume me with grief, and 
shorten my days, without a possibility of my 
being able to be useful to it......Under any 
other circumstances Count Oginski’s project 
would be very good ; but to sum up our calcu- 
lation, what result would be produced by this 
rhodomontade on my part, which does not suit 
either my age or my strength, exhausted by 
labours and perpetual vexations 2’ He opened 
this fatal diet on the 17th of June, by announc- 
ing his fears for the fate of his country, and 
recommending negotiation as the only means of 
procuring any alleviation of their troubles. The 
Russian and Prussian ministers sent a note to 
the assembly, requiring them to comply with 
the demands contained in the manifesto of the 
29th of March. The diet, although so artfully 
picked by Russia, was not at first very tractable; 
some little portion of patriotism found its way 
into itin spite of the care and scrutiny employed. 
Sievers, Catharine’s minister, demanded that 
the treaty should be signed on the 17th of July, 
and this announcement, which brought the Poles 
face to face with the destiny preparing for them, 
roused even the most listless. ‘They threaten 
us with Siberia,’ said the deputies; ‘those 
deserts will not be without charms for us; every 
thing there will recall the cause of our country 
to our minds! Well, let us go to Siberia! 
Conduct us there, Sire! There your virtue and 
ours will make our enemies tremble!’ At this 
exclamation, a part of the assembly rose spon- 
taneously, crying out, ‘ Yes, let us go to Siberia! 
Let us set out!’ After this burst of enthusiasm, 
Karski, deputy for Plock, having in his eye 
some who did not, he knew, share in this pa- 
triotic feeling, declared that ‘if there was any 
one in that hall who dared to sanction the treaty, 
he would be the first to teach him what fate a 
traitor deserves.’ Misfortune, remarks Ségur, 
has its intoxication as well as happiness. ‘The 
king was highly alarmed at these remains of 
patriotism, and exhorted the diet to comply with 
the demands of the ministers. ‘The Bishop of 
Livonia exerted all his powers, of artifice as 
well as oratory, to induce them to submit; he 
assured them that ‘When the empress of Russia 
was satisfied, she would not insist on the cession 
of the provinces which the king of Prussia had 
invaded, and, consequently, by making the con- 
cessions to Russia they would avoid those which 
Prussia required.’ The ardour of these credu- 
lous patriots was soon cooled ; the motion passed 
with a majority of seventy-three voices against 
twenty, and, after a few days’ debate on the 
several articles, the sad and disgraceful treaty 
was signed on the 23d of July.” p. 312—317. 

We .close our extracts with the author’s 
concluding paragraphs, in which the insolent 
encroachments of the Russians, and their 
shameless disregard of promises and pro- 
fessions, are described, together with the 
commencement of that movement by which 
this treacherous policy is, we trust, to be 
amply punished. 

* Soon did the fine professions of Alexander 
begin to prove delusive; the authorities com- 
menced by trespassing on the pale of the con- 
stitution. So closely was Kosciusko’s prophecy 
fulfilled, that it seemed as if his shade were still 
speaking from the tomb. ‘ From the very first, 
I foresee a very different order of things; that 
the Russians will occupy, equally with us, the 
chief places of government. ‘This certainly 
cannot inspire the Poles with very great confi- 





dence; they foresee, not without fear, that in 
time the Polish name will fall into contempt, 
and that the Russians will soon treat us as their 
subjects.’ The article of the constitution which 
declared the liberty of the press, was nullified 
by an act of the 3lst of July 1819, and other 
similar encroachments of power began to be 
experienced. 

“ The diet of 1820, however, fought bravely 
for their liberties, and threw out, with a great 
majority, a bill to abolish the responsibility of 
ministers, one of the grand articles of the con- 
stitution. They also impeached the two mi- 
nisters who had signed the ordinance for the 
suspension of the liberty of the press. 

“ The ministers determined to be revenged 
for this opposition, and squandered three-fourths 
of the revenue yearly on the army, so that the 
remainder was barely sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses. In consequence of this, the secretary 
of state, who was always resident with the king, 
and was now at Petersburg, issued a writing, 
stating that it would be necessary to devise a 
change in the political existence of Poland if 
she could not support her government in her 
present form. This was soon answered by an 
abundant contribution. 

“ A state prison was soon established at War- 
saw; espionage became general, and prosecu- 
tions embittered the feelings of the Poles against 
their tyrants. An ordinance was passed in 1825, 
before the assembly of the diet, and signed by 
Prince Lubecki, which abolished the publicity 
of debate in the diet, thus at once destroying one 
of the important checks which honesty has upon 
every species of chicanery. 

“ In the same year, on the Ist of December, 
died the Emperor Alexander, King of Poland. 
Constantine, the heir apparent, having resigned 
his right of succession as long back as 1823, and 
still adhering to his determination, his brother, 
Nicholas, succeeded to the throne. On the 25th 
of December he issued a proclamation to the 
Polish people, in which he promised to preserve 
the constitution granted by his brother invio- 
late. ‘Poles,’ he says, ‘we have already de- 
clared that our invariable wish is that our go- 
vernment may be only a continuation of that of 
the Emperor and King, Alexander I., of glo- 
rious memory; and we declare to you conse- 
quently that the institutions which he has given 
you shall remain without any changes. In 
pledge, I promise and swear before God that I 
will observe the constitutional charter, and that 
I will exert all my care to maintain its obser- 
vation.” 

** The conspiracy in Russia broke out on the 
26th of December 1825, and the persons ap- 
pointed to investigate it pretended that its ra- 
mifications extended to Warsaw. Above 200 
persons were arrested in Poland and Lithuania, 
and a commission was instituted, which is con- 
trary to the constitution, to inquire into the 
affair. It consisted of ten persons, of whom only 
three were Poles. The only discovery of the 
inquisition was, that patriotic societies had ex- 
isted in Poland since 1821. Nicholas, however, 
commenced his reign by discountenancing this 
illegal commission of inquiry, and referred the 
investigation to the senate. Eight of the prin- 
cipal persons accused were selected for trial; 
but they were acquitted in 1828, with only one 
dissentient voice, that of General Vincent Kra- 
sinski. On the 24th of May 1829, Nicholas was 
crowned at Warsaw. The sceptre, however, 
was soon to be wrested from his hand. The 
character of guardians of liberal institutions was 
one which was incompatible with Russian feel- 
ings, education, and prejudices, and time soon 
removed the flimsy veil of pretence and appear- 
ances. Russia had before been the guardian of 
Poland, and her government; and other Rep- 
nins and Salderns were still her ministers. 
Nicholas had told the Poles that they must make 
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‘ sacrifices’; but the sacrifices which were ex- 
acted were beyond endurance. ‘The improve- 
ment of the people,’ wrote an author in 1827, 
‘is going on under a most extensive system of 
education; and while the histery of Poland is 
present to the minds of Poles, it is impossible 
that a patriotic feeling should not grow up 
spontaneously.’ The patriotic feeling has sprung 
up, and it would be cruel indeed, if hopes so 
long deferred, but now raised so high, were to 
be again trodden down. But we expect better 
things; it is to be trusted, for the credit of hu- 
manity in the 19th century, that the crime of a 
Catharine, the treachery of a Frederick Wil- 
liam, and the hypocrisy of a Maria Theresa 
shall nv longer succeed; but that on the con- 
trary, the ‘ proud Poles’ will go forth to victory 
with, at least, the prayers and good wishes of 
all but their despots; and that true liberty, so 
long a stranger to this brave nation, may forget 
her predilections as a ‘ mountain nymph,’ and 
take up her abode once more in the plains of 
Poland.” p. 391—5. 





Pin-Money. A Novel. By the Authoress of 
‘The Manners ofthe Day.’ 3 vols. London, 
1831. Colburn & Bentley. 


For every word of censure in our hasty 
notice of last week, we are half inclined 
to apologise to Mrs. Gore. We read ‘ Pin- 
Money’ immediately after ‘ Philip Augustus,’ 
and though we were critical upon Mr. James— 
‘tis our vocation—there is a condensed vigour 
about his style that spoiled our relish for the 
lighter though more living spirit of Mrs. 
Gore’s; but we have since dipped into 
‘Paris and London,’ and, as our judgment 
ought to be comparative, we are now inclined 
to clap hands and applaud the lady, as if she 
were the last of the race of genius. We must, 
however, confine ourselves to such extracts 
as are most likely to create an appetite in 
the reader for the novel itself; for, as to un- 
raveling the plot—the under-plot we think 
very poor and artificial—it is a vexation to 
the reader, and a very dull business to the 
critic. The sketch of the character of Lady 
Derenzy is vigorous, and contains specimens 
both of the writer’s strength and weakness. 

“ Lady Derenzy, the grande dame of her hus- 
band’s family, who had undertaken the office of 
ushering its new niece into the great world, was 
one of those cold, hard, worldly women, who 
regard the gentle tendernesses of Nature as the 
portion of peasants and paupers; yet disdain 
the influence of fashion as being equally the 
dowry of parvenus and provincial aspirants.— 
Her ladyship’s notions had stopped short in 
their progress with the close of the eighteenth 
century. She still believed Edwin to be the 
only comic actor on the stage ;—had not yet 
done wondering at Delpini’s dexterity ;—ac- 
knowledged her preference for Rauzzini,—her 
adherence to Arne ;—maintained that no public 
amusement would ever rival the attractions of 
Ranelagh, no private one the readings of 'Texier. 
She was aware indeed that a few trivial changes 
had been introduced into the march of modern 
existence,—that such toys as steam-vessels and 
Congreve rockets had been forced upon public 
adoption; but she still cherished a visionary 
notion that the good old times would one day 
return—that people would once more sail to 
Calais, in ibe to visit Paris, and be powder- 
puffed by a friseur of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main; and that her grand nephews from White’s 
and the Travellers’, would live to kneel and 
crave her blessing in suits of pea-green lustring 
or rose-coloured plush. 

“ Even as the state-policy of the Chinese has 
rendered contraband all human articles of mer- 





chandise, and persists in declining the visits of 
tour-making dandies and quarto-making lite- 
rati, with a view to the perpetual retainment of 
such pleasing delusions as the squareness of the 
earth, and the unenlightenment of the inhabi- 
tants of its surface, saving only those of the 
canal-besprinkled provinces of the Celestial Em- 
pire—Lady Derenzy discriminately forbore to 
admit beneath her roof the paltry innovators of 
the new century. She was as innocent of the 
existence of Mechanics’ Institutes, or manufac- 
tures of useful knowledge, as the stiffest Tory 
which ever closed its blinking eyes against the 
new light, or contemned the rail-road of modern 
intellectualization; and having settled herself 
during the reign of Strawberry Horace, in a 
repertorium of old China, enamels, and lap- 
dogs, at Twickenham, she rarely visited the 
remote metropolis, excepting on important pub- 
lic occasions, such as the accession of a new 
sovereign; or important private ones, such as 
the marriage or death of one of the direct mem- 
bers of the Derenzy family. She had been 
highly gratified by the union of her favourite 
nephew with a niece of Lady Olivia Tadcaster, 
—whom she had regarded for the last forty 
years as a very estimable young woman; and 
whereas she was in the habit of what she 
was pleased to term, ‘ paying her duty to their 
majesties’ every ten or fifteen years—terrifying 
the modern generation by the apparent resusci- 
tation of a mummy,—she rather courted the 
task of sponsorship to the new lady of Raw- 
leighford.”’ i. 293—6. 

The scene, too, the meeting between Raw- 
leigh and his wife, will admit of extract ; and 
is well worthy of it. 

“ Those who have encountered the torture of 
watching and waiting, hour after hour, for the 
arrival of a truant,—who know the full force of 
anguish included in the Italian proverb ‘ 4s- 
pettare chi non viene,’ can appreciate the flutter 
of spirit,—half pain—half pleasure, — which 
agitated Sir eel an when at length an unusual 
noise in the street, and a knock of less than 
footman’s artificiality, announced the arrival of 
the travelling carriage. It was too dark to look 
out and observe by whom his wife was accom- 
panied, nor had he much leisure for the inquiry ; 
for with a step fleet as youth, health, and hap- 
piness could make it, Frederica bounded up stairs 
and threw herself into his arms! He had no 
time for the assumption of dignity,—-of the cold, 
dry, marital, scrutinizing air he had all day pro- 
jected; there she was,—with her arms clinging 
round his neck,—her heart beating with delight 
against his own ;—and, unless he was much mis- 
taken—a tear transmitted from her cheek to his. 

“ But ifa tear, it was onlyatear of joy! When 
at length she drew back her face to contemplate 
his looks, and utter some of those complaints 
against the length of his absence which so gently 
clieer the moment of return, the expressive ten- 
derness which irradiated her eyes and flushed 
her cheek, could not be mistaken as arising from 
any impulse but that of unqualified happiness at 
seeing him again. She had forgotten all her 
vexations,—all her apprehensions ;—she had 
thrown the showy bonnet irreverently on the 
floor, while the loosened tresses hung down in 
unseemly disorder ;—she had dragged him back 
to the easy chair, and was kneeling on the Turkish 
cushion at his feet ;—his hand in hers,—and in 
her heart all that buoyancy of affection which 
the formalities of life so rarely allow to exhibit 
its vivid impulses ;—her beautiful countenance 
embellished by all the playfulness of a child,— 
by all the tenderness of a wite ! 

“While Sir Brooke gazed on its captivating 
brilliancy, its still more subduing softness, he 
felt the utter impossibility of attaching the stigma 
of suspicion to such a face, to such a woman. 
Truth and ingenuousness were written there by 


the authentic hand of Nature ;—he no longer 








cared or inquired whether Calder had been the 
companion of her journey home, whether Lord 
Putney had been agreeable, or Vaux entertain- 
ing ;—with such an expressive smile beaming 
from her lips, he would have received her in 
perfect confidence from a journey with Don 
Giovanni in an air-balloon! * * * 

“ And Frederica was not only herself, and 
quite herself on this occasion, but never had that 
self appeared so matchless in the eyes of her 
husband. There was not the slightest remini- 
scence of Almack’s in the entangled locks of her 
disordered hair ;—not a trace of the Drawing- 
room in the almost infantine smile through which 
her white teeth shone with the lustre of pearls. 
In her unconnected phrases and hurried narra- 
tives, no one would have detected her recent 
companionship with the stately Calder, or the 
pedantic Vaux; purity of nature superseded the 
necessity for refinement; and she seemed to 
come back to her home, asa woman should ever 
come,—bringing cheerfulness and joy to its in- 
mates! Nothing of ‘the Honourable Miss 
Rawdon’ moderated her animation,—nothing of 
‘ Lady Rawleigh’ dignified her aspect;—she was 
Frederica only—‘ dearest Frederica!’ ” ii,60—3, 


Continental acquaintance is a laughable 
incident: ‘The dialogue is between Lady 
Rawleigh and her old. “fussy aunt,” Lady 
Olivia Tadcaster. 

* * Did you observe any one with the Austrian 
ambassadress this morning ?’ 

“«*Her daughter, looking almost as distin- 
guished as herself.’ 

“*No, no! a stranger.’ 

“The Princess of Anhalt-Haagenstein, and 
Countess Rodenfels, whom she presented.’ 

* *No!—a stranger,—a person you never saw 
before ?’ 

‘Certainly not!—I stood near them for 
some time with Lady Barbara Dynley, their in- 
timate friend.’ 

“*] really cannot make it all out!’ 

“ * What all, my dear aunt? You are grow- 
ing as mysterious as an oracle, or as Miss 
Elbany.’ 

“*Why you see, Fred., it is a very di 
able subject to talk about, only I know 
rely on your discretion.’ 

“** You do not appear inclined to measure its 
force with any very weighty burden at present.’ 

“The facts are simply these. You may re- 
collect that I mentioned to you a charming en- 
counter I made in the steam-boat on the Rhine, 
with a noble Bohemian family; — delightful 
people! unable to speak a syllable of either 
English or French. —As I had not much difficulty 
in rubbing up my German, we got on charmingly 
together ;—they dined with me at Bingen, aud 
I supped with éhem at Bonn; after which, we 
lived incessantly together through Holland till 
my arrival at Dovor.’ 

“* And what brought them to England ?’ 

“* Ay! there’s the rub! They told me they 
were coming on a visit to Lord Vilz; and al- 
though I was persuaded that no such name was 
to be found in the peerage, I made allowances 
for defect of prouunciation. I am sure I had 
difficulty enough in conquering their title of 
Czartobarlozkna. Well, my dear,—I made no 
scruple of recommending my friends to Fenton’s 
hotel, where I conveyed them in my own car- 
riage, because having navigated their way by 
the Danube and the Rhine to England they 
brought of course no species of travelling equi- 

age.’ 

** * Very considerate of you, my dear aunt.’ 

“The day after my arrival I took them to 
the Austrian embassy; where I did not get out, 
because ‘here at least they could explain them- 
selves in their own language, and I happened 
to have two or three cards to leave in Portland- 


place. They told me on our return that the 


ree- 
can 
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princess had promised to give an assembly 
expressly to introduce them to the London 
world.’ 

“But you made a party for them to Rich- 
mond, if I recollect ?’ 

“ «7 did, indeed; and I fear rather prema- 
turely! For although I have been too much 
eccupied since my arrival in town with the 
arrangement of my house, and the reorganiza- 
tion of my visiting list, to pay all the attention 
and make all the inquiries concerning my friends 
and their friend Lord Vilz, which might have 
been desirable, it certainly has struck me as 
strange that one heard nothing of them in so- 
ciety.’ 

“ € Very true ;—foreigners of real distinction 
are of such very rapid currency.’ 

“Yesterday I wrote my friend Countess 
Czartobarlozkna a little note,—for one cannot 
so well make this sort of delicate inquiry ver- 
bally,—asking her explicitly whether I should 
meet her at the ambassador’s next week; to 
which she replied—(and her German idiom so 
involves the fact that I cannot exactly deter- 
mine the meaning of her phrase)—that this 
= appointed for their first appearance in 

ublic.’ 

“ ¢ At the drawing-room, of course?’ 

“*So I thought—so I hoped! But as you 
assure me that no stranger accompanied the 
princess, my mind begins to misgive me;— 
more especially—I hardly like to mention 
what may be merely a conjectural coincidence, 
—more especially as a set of Bohemian jug- 
glers are to exhibit their feats to-day at Willis’s 
rooms.’”’ i. 319—23. » 

‘Pin-Money,’ as a whole, is light, spirited, 
and clever: the characters are drawn with 
vigour and truth; and we are led on plea- 
santly through the novel, rather for the in- 
terest we feel for the parties, than from any 
mere intricacy in the plot; but there are 
some scenes, such as the visit to Lawrence’s 
pictures, that seem introduced as mere make- 
weight. 





Spain in 1830. By Henry D. Inglis. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1831. Whittaker, ‘Treacher, 
& Co. 

[Second Notice.] 

Hap we considered this work as one manu- 

factured for the occasion, and only likely to 

live through the season on the shelves of a 

circulating library, we certainly should not 

have praised it as we have done, nor criticised 
it as we shall do. There are two classes of 
new books on which it is becoming in the 
critic to bestow his labour—those which 
ought not to live, and, therefore, should not 

“ linger in their pain;” and those which have 

a fair chance of, and deserve a second edition. 

We shall bestow our tediousness upon Mr. 

Inglis, that his works may hereafter benefit 

it. 

But first let us do him justice. We have 
not the honour of his personal acquaintance, 
but, availing himself of the privilege of a man 
wronged, he has addressed a letter to us, 
wherein, with a fair acknowledgment of the 
general justice of our first notice, he objects 
to our statement—that he was but a few 
months in Spain, and travelled through the 
greater part in a diligence. Now, we should 
hardly imagine that our readers would un- 
derstand our words literaliy: however, Mr. 
Inglis has aright tothe correction if he thinks 
it necessary; and he informs us, that he en- 
tered Spain in the middle of May, and quitted 
it at the beginning of January, and that his 
travelling in a diligence did not exceed 650 
or 700 miles, while in other ways he travelled 








between 1100 and 1200 miles. When we con- 
sider the extent of Spain—the great, the total 
difference in manners, language, and even 
laws, in the different provinces, we maust 
think that seven or eight months was a short 
time :—whether it justifies the phrase “ a few 
months,” used relatively, we leave to the 
reader. But, as to diligence travelling, why 
our “ greater part” is not more wide of the 
exact truth than his opposition, “ double.” 
The distances, and we have taken the trouble 
to ascertain them, are 199 leagues by diligence, 
and 261 by some other conveyance, or on 
foot. 

Mr. Inglis falls into many errors from 
having visited Spain before he was well in- 
formed of the history, policy, political par- 
ties, &c.; before, indeed, he had either read 
or thought sufficiently on the subject; and 
from his very imperfect knowledge of the 
Spanish language. That he was but little in- 
formed, there can be no doubt, when he ac- 
knowledges he had never heard of the huerta 
of Murcia, and thought the monster Espaiia 
was a Carlist; but we have still stronger 
proof almost at the outset (i. p. 42), where he 
says, that the Biscayans can appeal from the 
Chancery of Valladolid to the Council of Cas- 
tile, and then to the tribunal de mil ducados. 
This, we regret to say, is a tribunal we never 
before heard of. We can only imagine that 
Mr. Inglis was informed that the Biscayans 
can appeal to the sala de mil y quinientas of 
the Council of Castile, which is the chamber 
where appeals are heard, and was also told 
that previous to doing so it was necessary to 
deposit 1500 doblas, which has given rise to 
the name, and that, with a very imperfect 
knowledge of the language, he has made two 
councils out of the fraction of one, and changed 
1500 doblas into a thousand ducados. 

Another ridiculous blunder occurs within 
two pages (i. 44), where he observes, ‘“‘ Upon 
those roads in Spain where there are no dili- 
gences, the traveller may generally find an 
ordinario or galera ; two kinds of waggons.” 
Here he changes the ordinario or waggoner, 
into a waggon; and when, in a few lines after- 
wards, he adds, “ In one of these ordinarios 
I left Bilbao for Vittoria,” it amounts to this, 
that he travelled inside a waggoner! These 
things really amount to little in so pleasant 
and clever and honest a book, but they had 
better be corrected, and therefore it is that 
we shall mention, that a waggon conducted 
by an ordinario is called a curromato. 

We must also mention, that no Spaniard 
would say, Esta casa es a@ la disposicion de 
V4, (i. 112); nor gue es bravo ese toro! (i. 
196); nor Maria Santa purissima (i. 381) 
nor cirujanos romancistos (i. 285); nor gua- 
tros naciones (ii. 826, 364). And we must 
advise Mr. Inglis to be more particular in 
copying inscriptions, for there are nearly as 
many blunders as words in the following :— 

“Estos tiros son los que los Reyes Dom Fer- 
dinando y Dona Isabella ganaron esta Ciudad 
sobre los Mauros, anno 1589, en el dia de Sancta 
Barbara Patrona de esta Ciudad.” ii. 262. 

But for the abominable mis-spelling of 
proper names Mr. Inglis isa little censurable ; 
because, with reasonable care, it might have 
been avoided. What should we say ifa 
foreigner were to write about my Lords Groy, 
Olthrop, and Brouzham? yet Mr. Inglis, 
speaking of the four ministers of Ferdinand, 
has Tudeo for Tadeo, Ballasteros for Balles- 
teros, Salagar for Salazar, and Gonsalez for 





Gonzalez, (i. 121-2). So, too, immediately 
after we read of Aiegon, Salsedo, and Higar, 
instead of Alagon, Salcedo, and Hijar ;—in- 
deed, some names are so strangely changed, 
that it requires a very intimate knowledge of 
the country to know the places meant; 
thus—Pedrilla should be Lebrilla, (ii. 274) ; 
Parillena, Purullena, (ii. 257); Cropesa and 
Propesa, Oropesa, (ii. 354) ; and so of others, 

The same want of knowledge of the lan- 
guage makes him say,—“ I found it impos- 
sible to understand the Catalunian dialect, 
which is, indeed, almost a distinct language : 
this is a difficulty that is felt in all the pro- 
vinces. The dialects of Biscay, Andalusia, 
Valencia, and Catalunia, are all different 
from each other, and distinct from the Cas- 
tilian ; the better classes, in all the provinces, 
of course, understand and speak Castilian 
with certain imperfections in pronunciation, 
such as in) Andalusia, where ¢h is used in 
place of s. 

The Catalunian dialect, as Mr. Inglis calls 
it, is a language entirely different from the 
Castilian; and it is not very extraordinary 
that he did not understand what would have 
been unintelligible to a Castilian. The Va- 
lentian is much the same as the Catalonian ; 
but the Biscayan is no more like Spanish 
than our own. The Andalusians, however, 
speak Castilian, only with a vicious pronun- 
ciation; but as to the ¢h, there is no such 
sound in Spanish. Mr. Inglis, we suspect, 
learned the language from an Andalusian; 
for we find, in many places, words written 
in the true Andalusian style; for instance, 
peceta, preciocidades, gaspacho, Alonzo, 
Moralez, Gonsalez. We shall now leave this 
literal criticism with a recommendation to 
our author not to double the consonants in 
Spanish words; thus, Vittoria and Espaiio- 
letto are written with one ¢; camissa, puris- 
sima, Bidassoa with ones ; and Barcellona 
with one /, &c. &c. 

Mr. Inglis is judiciously cautious of touch- 
ing on Spanish history, and he is right; for 
he has not been very happy in the few re- 
ferences either to ancient or modern: for 
instance, he makes the war of the Comu- 
neros last for twenty-two years (i. 391), 
which was over in two; and, speaking of 
the Albufera, observes—* This was the pro- 
perty first proposed to be granted to the Duke 
of Wellington ; but the Cortes of Valencia 
objected to it: —now the Cortes of Valencia 
ceased to exist many years before his Grace 
was born. Again (i. 181), he tells us, that 
in the time of the Constitution only seven 
nuns lefithe convents throughout all Spain— 
a strange blunder indeed! We cannot pre- 
tend to say how far wrong, but the extrava- 
gance of the error may be guessed at from one 
fact—that it appears, from official documents 
published in the Diario Nuevo de Madrid 
on the 21st of October, 1822, that up to the 
Ist of July of that year, éwenty-two nuns had 
left the convents in Estremadura alone—a 
province, the population of which is not equal 
to the twentieth part of the population of 
Spain. 

We have not yet done with our critical 
objections, but must contrive to lighten this 
ponderous article, and cannot do so better 
than by concluding with a few extracts. The 
following, relating to the coffee-houses at 
Madrid and the Government Gazette, is 
worth knowing :— 

“There is a great paucity of cafés in Madrid; 
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excepting the Café de Santa Catalina, and an- 
other, the name of which I forget, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Prado, there is only the Fon- 
tana de Oro in the Calle de San Geronimo. But 
it is not likely that there should be many cofiee- 
houses in a country where there are no news- 
papers. Both in France and in England, the 
majority of persons who frequent coffee-houses, 
go to read the newspapers; but in Spain, no 
one enters a coflee-room except to sip iced 
water. During the forenoon, indeed, the doors 
of the cafés, excepting the Fontaiia de Oro, are 
generally shut, and nobody is within. An 
Englishman, or a Frenchman, who is accus- 
tomed to connect with a coffee-room,—half-a- 
dozen public journals,—organs of intelligence 
and public opinion, upon subjects connected 
with his political rights, and with the state of 
his country,—is instantly reminded on entering 
a Spanish coffee-room, of the degraded political 
condition of the country he is in: and the dif- 
ference between the enjoyment and the want of 
political rights, is forcibly thrust upon him. He 
takes up the Gaceta de Madrid, and finds there 
a royal ordinance, breathing vengeance against 
those who desire to be restored to their homes 
and their country; and whose prayers are for its 
happiness. He turns over the leaf, and he finds 
another ordinance, declaring that the universi- 
ties shall be closed, and education suspended, 
during his Majesty’s pleasure; and he then 
looks for the comment upon these facts: but he 
looks in vain. He sees that his Majesty and 
the royal family enjoy good health; that the 
king has appointed a bishop to one cathedral ; 
and that the bishop has named a canon to an- 
other; and that the procession of St. Rosalio 
will issue from the convent of St. Thomas pre- 
cisely at four o’clock next day; but he sees not 
asyllable about the ordinances that deal out 
injustice or strangle improvement; and he says 
within himself, this is the most wonderful 
country under the sun; for here, intellect wields 
no power.” i. 99—101. 





Speaking of the Catalonians, Mr. Inglis 
says, 

“ Catalunian industry does not arise from any 
superior education, by which men obtain a clearer 
insight into their moral duties, and higher views 
of the human character; on the contrary, no 
Spanish peasant is more ignorant than a Cata- 
lunian boor; none are more enslaved by the 
priesthood ; and in no other province, have the 
inhabitants shewn so much, their veneration for 
the apostolical party both in church and state. 
The secret of Catalunian industry, is the same 
as that which has covered with fertility many an 
Alpine valley in Switzerland,—self-interest. 
Give to the labourers of the earth an interest, 
—a property in the land which they cultivate, 
and the world would become one wide extended 
garden. The land upon which the Catalunian 
labours, is either his own, or held by him upon 
a lease, sometimes for lives, sometimes in per- 
petuity, with a fine upor succession or alienation ; 
but at all events, for so long a period as to invest 
the tenant with a real interest in the property 
which he cultivates.” ii. 358-9. 


A dumb orator, and the language of signs: 

“ As for the fan, its powers are nowhere seen 
displayed to such advantage as on the Prado. 
I believe I shall never be able to look at a fan 
in the hands of any other than a Spanish woman, 
—certainly no other woman understands the 
management of it. In her hands it is never one 
moment at rest,—she throws it open, fans her- 
self, furls it to the right,—opens it again, again 
fans herself, and furls it to the left, and all with 
three fingers of one hand. This is absolutely 
marvellous to one who has been accustomed to 
see a fan opened with both hands, and furled 
only on one side. But that I may at once 
exhaust the subject of fans, let me add, that in 











the hands of its true mistress, the fan becomes 
a substitute for language, and an interpreter of 
etiquette. If a lady perceives that she is an 
object of attention to some inquisitive and ad- 
miring caballero, she has immediate recourse to 
her fan, that she may convey to him one most 
important piece of information. If she be mar- 
ried, she fans herself slowly; if still senorita, 
rapidly. The caballero, therefore, at once ascer- 
tains his chances and his risks. This fact I 
obtained from a Spanish lady of rank in Madrid, 
the wife of a gentleman in a high official situ- 
ation. The motion of the fan too, marks dis- 
tinctly, and with the utmost nicety, the degree 
of intimacy that subsists between one lady and 
another. ‘The shake of the fan is the universal 
acknowledgment of acquaintance; and accord- 
ing as the fan is open or shut, the intimacy is 
great or small.”’ i. 91—3. 

The state of morals and religion at Madrid: 

“ I suspect that among the upper and middle 
ranks in Madrid, religion is as low as morals: 
among them, priestcraft exercises very little in- 
fluence; and, indeed, ridicule and dislike of all 
orders of religion, form a very common season- 
ing to conversation. There can be no doubt 
that the occupation of the Peninsula by the 
French army, has gone far towards diminishing 
the respect in which the priesthood was for- 
merly held by the great majority of all classes 
in Spain. In Madrid, I have never heard one 
individual above the rank of a small tradesman, 
speak with respect of religion,—or with affec- 
tion, of the priesthood. ‘There cannot be the 
smallest doubt that, in the capital at least, both 
the clergy and the friars are sensible of a great 
diminution in the power which they formerly 
enjoyed ; and their tone and bearing are altered 
accordingly. At present, they, at all events the 
regular clergy, yield a little to the tide that has 
set in against them. I have been surprised to 
hear the freedom with which some of the priests 
have spoken of the state of Spain. I have heard 
them particularly lament the difficulties that 
stand in the way of publishing books, and admit 
the oppressive nature of the enactments that 
regard education. The clergy have not the 
same interest as the friars, in supporting the 
present system, because they have not the same 
fears. A revolution that might possibly chase 
every monk from the soil, and which would, at 
all events, despoil them of their possessions 
and terminate their dominion, would probably 
but slightly affect the clergy of the church; and 
I have observed that since the French revolu- 
tion, their fears have diminished. The example 
of France, in the respect it has shown for the 
rights of the church, they look upon as a 
guarantee of their own security; and perhaps 
justly. Government still seeks for support in 
the influence of the church, and endeavours, by 
every means, to keep up this influence.” i. 154-6. 

We shall return to this work again—cri- 
tically, because the errors are worth the 
trouble of correction—and for extracts for 
the entertainment of our readers. A sensible 
book like this, on a country so little known, 
deserves attention, and we shall not conclude 
even for the present, without again recom- 
mending it strongly to all who are interested 
in the subject. 








Henry Pestalozzi, and his Plan of Education ; 
being an Account of his Life and Writings, 
with copious Extracts from his Works, and 
extensive details illustrative of the Prac- 
tical Parts of his Method. By ¥. Biber, 
Ph. Dr. 8vo. London, 1831. Souter. 

Tuts is both an important and interesting 

work,—important to those who are in any 

way connected with children, and interesting 
to the general reader, as an ably-written 





piece of biography. The spirit and execution 
of the book are both good. Were our journal 
exclusively one of education, we should, in 
reviewing this work, mainly analyze the sys- 
tem and its application; but, as a journal of 
general literature, we shall make Pestalozzi 
himself the main object of attention, and, by 
giving an abstract of his life, show the com- 
bined influences under which he was himself 
educated. The honest confessions of a mind 
addicted to self-analysis, and conscious that 
whatever age or perfection it reaches, it still 
is only in expanded infancy, and must still 
go on learning, would be valuable, even if 
the mind had exercised little sway over others ; 
but the honest confessions of any legislative 
mind are beyond price. We think Pesta- 
lozzi’s was emphatically a mind of this order, 
and not of the executive. He was advanced 
in life before his ideas were at all perfected 
into a system, and then mainly through the 
instrumentality of his friend and disciple, 
Niederer, whilst his practical arrangements 
were for ever in confusion; but these ad- 
missions detract nothing from his peculiar 
merit, his grand power—that of impressing 
minds, essentially different from his own, 
with the spirit that was peculiarly his own— 
disinterested devotedness to the cause of 
education, and more especially the education 
of the poor. Pestalozzi’s strong ground is 
not so much that he was a man who sim- 
plified tuition—made knowledge (as we now 
see it in our infant schools,) tangible to the 
senses—proved that the scholar and the 
master are to be fellow-workers—and that 
mental developement requires something 
more than task-setting on one side, and task- 
getting on the other: Pestalozzi was the first 
man who devoted himself to the great work 
of making scholars feel their own powers, 
and feel pleasure in using them; and of 
making tutors feel that their main business 
is to discover and guide those powers ;—but 
his peculiar honour was, that he thought the 
peasantry brothers in mind as well as body, 
before any one else thought so; and the 
title that pre-eminently belongs to him, is 
that of THE LoveR of cuILpREN. He had 
a genius for understanding them, and for 
making them understand him; of loving 
them, and making them love him in return ; 
of being so happy with them, that they could 
not choose but be happy with him: this was 
the living spirit of his system—the bond of 
union, and the charm, without which his most 
novel modes of exciting interest in know- 
ledge, his whole paraphernalia of elementary 
books, signs, and pictures, would have been 
little better than “ dry bones.” He was one 
of the noble order of visionaries who go 
through life thinking better of the species 
than it deserves; wearying to serve it, how- 
ever often wearied by disappointment and 
ingratitude; and loving it, though, for year 
after year, each may say with Paul to his 
Corinthian converts, “The more abundantly 
I love ye, the less I be loved.” He fell at 
last from his “ palmy state,” but it was in 
his old age; and he is nevertheless one whom, 
for much more than half a century of bene- 
volent exertion, we are bound to reverence 
and love. 

Henry Pestalozzi was born at Zurich, in 
the German part of Switzerland, on the 12th 
January, 1745. He was of good family, but 
the premature death of his father, an able, 
but by no means rich physician, left him 
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an orphan in childhood. Hits mother’s cir. 


cumstarices were straitened ; but the family 
connexions ensured the youth facilities for 
entering on an honourable career ; his sole 
remaining parent was not an _ ordinary 
woman—(was the mother of a distinguished 
man ever so?)—but the moral bias was per- 
haps most certainly given to his mind— 
his devoted feeling for the lower orders most 
decidedly implanted, by an old servant, who 
clung to the family with feudal fidelity, and 
to her “young master,” with patriarchal 
love ;—the debt of gratitude he thus incurred 
to his mother’s maid, was in after times paid 
back to the class from which she sprung. 
Brought op in obscurity, there are few traits 
related of his boyhood ; from the soubriguet 
of Harry Oddity affixed to him at school, he 
appears to have been a quaint, old-fashioned 
youth—the good-humoured butt of his more 
daring comrades ;—whilst his treatment at 
home stimulated his feelings into feminine 
acuteness ;—perhaps Beattie’s lines best ex- 
press our biographical notion of him— 

Silent when glad—affectionate, though shy, &c. 

For the comfort of the fathers and mothers 
of wgrenen children, be it known, that 
Pestalozzi’s was a mind of slow growth; and 
it was not till considerably advanced, that 
he felt, or found out, his peculiar calling. 
He was first intended for the church, but, 
like Dominie Sampson, one experiment suf- 
ficed, and he never entered the probationary 
om second time. The law was next tried, 

ut his mind seemed still less at home there 

than in divinity ; he speculated on forms of 
government, and by his speculations became 
more and more dissatisfied with the state of 
society as it existed round him, or as he read 
of it. Rousseau’s ‘Emile’ completed the 
dark impression on his mind; and, wearied 
with the tossings of a fervent spirit, and the 
doubts of an immature intellect, a dangerous 
fit of illness, by putting an end to the strife, 
probably saved him from going mad. On 
recovering from this illness, he determined 
to forego the study of all human systems, 
and suffer Providence to educate him ;—in 
accordance with this determination, he made 
an auto da i of all his papers, and appren- 
ticed himself to a farmer in the canton of 
Berne, where, by constant exercise in the 
open air, active study of the operations and 
appearances of nature, and complete removal 
from artificial associations, his health became 
re-established and his spirits tranquillized. 
When sufficiently qualified to superintend a 
rural establishment, he expended the little 
patrimony left him by his father in the pur- 
chase of waste land in the neighbourhood of 
Lenzburg, erected a house, &c., called it 
Neuhof, or the New Farm, and with the 
sanguine courage of two and twenty en- 
countered and overcame all difficulties. This 
was a bright epoch in the life of Pestalozzi; 
his labours prospered, and he obtained the 
hand of an estimable, portioned, and accom- 
plished woman. She had sense enough to 
pierce surfaces, and estimate qualities higher 
than appearances; for Pestalozzi was al- 
ways eccentric, a determinate sloven, and, 
even in youth, somewhat of the ugliest. It 
is rather anticipating, but we cannot refrain 
from here mentioning an anecdote in illus- 
tration :— 

“Mrs. Pestalozzi was in company with 
some other ladies enjoying the promenades 
of a watering-place, to which she had repaired 








for the summer months, when her husband, 
who came travelling on foot, to pay her a 
visit, was perceived at a distance by one of 
the company; and the singularity and unat- 
tractiveness of his appearance having affected 
the sensibilities of his fair beholder, to whom 
he was personally quite unknown, she ex- 
claimed, addressing Mrs. Pestalozzi: ‘4h! 
je vous en prie, Madame, regardex donc, 
quel monstre !'—‘ C'est mon mari, Madame!’ 
was Mrs. Pestalozzi’s proud reply.” 

A wife might well be proud of Pestalozzi ; 
but the portrait prefixed to this volume will 
justify the exclamation of her friend. It re- 
minds us of Happy Jack, the blue monkey, 
at the King’s Mews; and, in our opinion, 
should the latter ever take to writing as he 
has to smoking, his autograph will be exactly 
like Pestalozzi’s in the book before us; it 
is a piece of tattoving—a fac-simile of the 
wrinkles in his face—a positive work of art. 

By his marriage, Pestalozzi acquired a 
share in a flourishing cotton factory, which 
not only increased his resources, but brought 
him again into immediate contact with the 
working classes, and induced him to speculate 
yet more deeply on the possibility of raising 
them in the scale of intelligence. 

At Neuhof he established an Orplian 
Asylum, dependent on his own resources ; 
and after struggling for years with inadequate 
funds and overwhelming expenses, it was 
broken up, and the philanthropist left to the 
influence of public derision, and the con- 
sciousness of his own united imprudence and 
mental strength. Out of failure, however, 
grew experience, which, by its after-worth, 
abundantly compensated for the failure: he 
had also the consciousness of having for se- 
veral years saved a number of human beings 
from certain misery, if not destruction. He 
struggled with his establishment at Neuhof 
fifteen years; and the works he published 
during that period, especially his novel on 
education, ‘Leonard and Gertrude,’ must 
be reckoned among the compensating results 
of that experiment. ‘The time was not, how- 
ever, come for Pestalozzi to be recognized 
and rewarded; in fact, his own mind had 
not yet worked itself clear from the elements 
of tumult and uncertainty. 

Take a few sentences of his own candid 
confession to Gessner :— 

“J lived for years together ina circle of more 
than fifty pauper children; in poverty did I 
share my bread with them, and lived myself like 
a pauper, to try if I could teach paupers to live 
as men. 

“The plan which I bad formed for their edu- 
cation embraced agriculture, manufacture, and 
commerce. But, young as I was, I knew not 
what attention, and what powers, the realization 
of my dreams would require. * * * Ina short 
time I was surrounded with embarrassments, 
and saw the great object of my wishes defeated. 

“In the struggle, however, in which this at- 
tempt involved me, I had learned a vast deal 
of truth; and I was never more fully convinced 
of the importance of my views and plans than 
at the moment when they seemed to be for ever 
set at rest by a total failure. My heart too was 
still aiming at the same object; and being now 
myself plunged into wretchedness, I had a better 
opportunity, than any man in posterity ever can 
have, of making myself intimately acquainted 
with the wretchedness of the people, and with 
its sources. I suffered even as the people suf- 
fered ; and they appeared to me such as they 
were, and as they would not have shown them- 
selves to any one else. For a length of years I 





sat amongst them like the owl among the birds, 
I was cast away by men, and their sneers fol- 
lowed after me. ‘ Wretch that thou art!’ they 
exclaimed ; ‘ thou art less able than the meanest 
labourer to help thyself, and yet thou fanciest 
thyself able to help the people!’ Yet amidst 
the scorn which I read on all lips, the mighty 
stream of my feeling was still directed to the 
same point; tostop the sources of the misery in 
which I saw the people around me sinking ; and 
in one respect, at least, my power was daily in- 
creased. My misfortune was a school, in which 
Providence had placed me to learn truth for my 
great object; “a 1 learned of it more and more. 
That which deceived no other, has ever deceived 
me; but what deceived every one else, now de- 
ceived me no longer. I knew the people in a 
manner in which no one around me knew them.” 

Pestalozzi’s political bias lay naturally 
towards democracy; and, like many other 
noble-minded enthusiasts, he hailed the 
French revolution, on its first breaking forth, 
as the angel of a new social covenant, and 
stood like one astonished when he saw, by 
after events, that mental and moral improve- 
ment do not necessarily follow the removal 
of political fetters. He now discovered that 
he had erred in attributing supreme power 
to circumstances of an outward and adyen- 
titious nature, and that education must rest 
mainly on an internal basis. 

His next experiment was under the direc- 
tion of the Helvetic government—its scene 
Stantz, in a country which the republican 
war had made a desert; and the children 
were either the offspring of beggars and out- 
laws, or of parents reduced to beggary by the 
national calamity—sick, depressed, unruly, 
or vicious. Cnthonagel by a thousand dif- 
ficulties, Pestalozzi eommenced his labours ; 
but just as the establishment was reduced to 
order, the Austrians took possession of Stantz, 
and he was obliged to leave it. After this he 
became, for a short time, assistant in a dame- 
school for infants from four to eight years 
old; the schoolmistress was less prejudiced 
than her betters, or more indifferent to modes 
of tuition, and Pestalozzi was allowed to 
“keep crowing the A BC after his own 
fashion from morning to night.” Surely, 
the love of teaching could no further go! 
Whilst thus occupied, he formed several 
connexions which materially assisted his final 
settlement. Fisher, one of the Under Secre- 
taries of State in the Helvetic government, 
to whom was confided the charge of forming 
model schools, that the national education 
might be wholly re-organized, became his 
friend; and after his death, the central go- 
vernment gave Pestalozzi possession of the 
castle of Burgdorf; but money was not forth- 
coming. In this dilemma Pestalozzi deter- 
mined to form a boarding-school in the castle; 
his friends in power used their influence 
in procuring him pupils; and his two assis- 
tants, Kruesi and Buss, declined all emolu- 
ment—a fact, which is but one among many, 
proving the deep moral interest with which 
Pestalozzi's first followers embraced his cause 
—a testimony equally honourable to their 
disinterestedness and his ascendancy. At 
this time he published another book,— 
‘How Gertrude teaches her little ones,’ a 
supplement to his novel of ‘ Leonard and 
Gertrude’; and an elucidation of his plans, 
—a publication that encouraged his friends, 
and silenced his enemies. He was also about 
this time chosen as one of the deputies sent 
to Paris, to negotiate a new constitution for 
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Switzerland; and he who had for so many 
years been considered an enthusiastic fool, 
was now cheered on by sudden and universal 
popularity. Political changes, in consequence 
of the arrangements made during the French 
consulate, ultimately induced the removal of 
the establishment from Burgdorf to Yverdon, 
in the canton de Vaud, where Pestalozzi’s 
favourite ideas of an Orphan Asylum and 
Teachers’ Seminary were as much as possible 
incorporated with his boarding-school. It 


lozzi reached its height; his wife, the phi- 
losophic John Niederer, and Rosetta Kast- 
hofer, a woman at once elevated and ac- 
complished, gave themselves to the work; and 
so completely were they, and the other lead- 
ing assistants, absorbed in the cause, that 
personal credit was as little sought after as 
personal emolument. 

We must give the conclusion as briefly as 
may be, the more especially as it is a mourn- 
ful one—mournful, 


For earthly eye but ill can bear 
‘To trace the change to foul from fair! 


Pestalozzi had reached the highest point | 


of moral prosperity—he had pupils of all 
tongues, and visitors from all nations—sove- 
reigns sent him marks of respect—his per- 
sonal character was universally loved and 
honoured—and, more than all, the truth of 
his opinions was growingly admitted. At this 
point commenced the work of decay ; he had 
nogenius for business, and his pecuniary affairs 
became involved—but these might have been 
rallied: the cause was mainly a moral one. 
Pestalozzi, so simple in heart and rustic in 
manner, who had borne contumely so long 
and so well, became at last intoxicated with 
the public adulation paid him, whilst many 
of his followers deepened the mischief by 
their excessive and almost profane homage. 
At last one of the teachers (Schmid) obtain- 
ed, for evil purposes, such paramount ascen- 
dancy over the now vain old man, that 
jealousy and mistrust poisoned the felicity of 
the once tranquil Yverdon. Mrs. Pestalozzi 
died ;—his faithful and true-hearted friends, 
Niederer, his wife, and Kruesi, after striving 
in vain to win him to his old self, left him 
with the voice of sorrow and warning. The 
nefarious proceedings of Schmid were then 
triumphant ;—controversy ensued—his own 
share of which, Pestalozzi afterwards avowed 
to have been written in a state of mind bor- 
dering on insanity. He proposed to pyblish 
his works, but Schmid, his evil genius, was 
the unfaithful steward of the subscriptions: 
they were re-edited with negligence—public 
contempt was finally aroused, and Yverdon 
deserted. ‘Thus passed the concluding ten 
years of the life of a man who had done sur- 
passing good in his generation ;—alienated 
from his best friends—an enemy eyen to his 
own cause—poor, blamed, pitied, domineered 
over by a base man—his fame and better 
nature outworn—death was a blessing, by 
leaving only the memory of his best days and 
deeds. He died in 1827, eighty-two years 
old. We will conclude this article with Pes- 
talozzi’s allegoric sketch of himself—too dark 
when originally written, it reads at the close 
of his life like a fulfilled prophecy : it dissi- 
pates every feeling of contempt and indig- 
nation, on obeying its touching command, 
we “refuse not a tear of sympathy,” and say 
with his benevolent biographer, “Peace be 
With his ashes |” 








| work in our former notice. 


“Thousands pass away, as nature gave them 
birth, in the corruption of sensual gratification, 
and they seek no more. 

“Tens of thousands are overwhelmed by the 
burdens of craft and trade; by the weight of 
the hammer, the ell, or the crown, and they seek 
no more. 

“ But I know a man who did seek more ; the 
joy of simplicity dwelt in his heart, and he had 
faith in mankind such as few men have; his soul 


| was made for friendship, love was his element, 
: | and fidelity his strongest tie. 
was here the fame and prosperity of Pesta- | 


* But he was not made by this world, nor for 
for it; and wherever he was placed in it, he was 
found unfit. 

“ And the world that found him thus, asked 
not whether it was his fault or the fault of an- 
other: but it bruised him with an iron hammer, 
as the bricklayers break an old brick to fil up 
crevices. 

“ But though bruised, he yet trusted in man- 
kind more than in himself; and he proposed 
to himself a great purpose, which to attain he 
suffered agonies, and learned lessons such as 
few mortals had learnt before him. 

“He could not, nor would he become gene- 
rally useful; but for his purpose he was more 
useful than most men are for theirs; and he 
expected justice at the hands of mankind, whom 
he still loved with an innocent love. But he 
found none. ‘Those that erected themselves into 
his judges without further examination con- 
firmed the former sentence, that he was gene- 
rally and absolutely useless. 

“This was the grain of sand which decided 
the doubtful balance of his wretched destinies. 

“He is no more; thou wouldst know him no 
more; all that remains of him are the decayed 
remnants of his destroyed existence. 

“ He fell, as a fruit that falls before it is ripe, 
whose blossom has been nipped by the northern 
gale, or whose core is eaten out by the gnawing 
worm. 

“Stranger that passest by, refuse not a téar 
of sympathy; even in falling, this fruit turned 
itself towards the stem, on the branches of which 
it lingered through the summer, and it whis- 
pered to the tree; ‘Verily, even in my death 
will I nourish thy roots.’ 

“Stranger that passest by, spare the perish- 
ing fruit, and allow the dust of its corruption to 
nourish the roots of the tree, on whose branches 
it lived, sickened, and died.” p. 157-158. 








The History of English Dramatic Poetry to 
the time of Shakspeare ; and Annals of 
the Stage to the Restoration. By J. Payne 
Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

{Second Notice.) 

We gave our opinion of this very laborious 

It only remains 

for us now to continue our extracts :— 

Play- Bills. 

“The use of bills, giving information of the 
time, place, and nature of the representation of 
plays, is of considerable antiquity. 

“The practice was common prior to the year 
1563, for Strype, in his Life of Grindall, stating 
the objections of the Archbishop to dramatic 
amusements, mentions that he represented to 
the Queen’s Secretary, that the players ‘did then 
daily, but especially on the holidays, set up their 
bills, inviting to plays.’ At a subsequent date, 
John Northbrooke, in his Treatise against the- 
atrical performances, printed about 1579, sup- 
plies similar evidence. He says,—‘ They use 
to set up their bills upon posts some certain days 
before, to admonish people to make resort to 
their theatres ;’ and eight years afterwards the 
Court of Assistants of the Stationers’ Company 
gave to John Charlewood a licence for the sole 
printing of bills for players. At a later period, 





the right was assumed and exercised by the 
crown. It appears that James Roberts had 
also printed ‘ the bills for players,’ and he men- 
tions them among the publications from his 
press. Roberts began to print as early as 1573, 
and continued until after the year 1600. He 
might, very possibly, succeed Charlewood, as 
the person licensed by the Stationers’ Company. 

“ Malone, in reference to this circumstance, 
expresses his surprise that ‘even the right of 
printing play-bills was at one time made a sub- 
ject of monopoly by the Stationers’ Company ;’ 
but he was not aware that James I. actually 
granted a patent for the purpose, 

“ In the Library of the Society of Antiquaries 
is preserved a broadside, dated 1620, and en- 
titled ‘An abstract of his Majestie’s Letters 
Patents granted unto Roger Wood and Thomas 
Symcocke, for the sole printing of paper and 
parchment on the one side:’ and among the 
articles enumerated, are ‘all Billes for Playes, 
Pastimes, Showes, Challenges, Prizes or Sportes 
whatsoever ;’ and at the close, people wishing 
for any such work to be done are called upon 
to repair ‘to the Old Change, at the Golden 
Anchor, over against Carter Lane end, where 
they shall be reasonably dealt with for the same.’ 
Wood and Symcocke assigned their right under 
this patent to Edward Allde, and the broadside 
was published by him in that capacity. 

“ Malone states that the earlier play-bills ‘did 
not contain a list of the characters, or of the 
names of the actors by whom they were repre- 
sented ;’ and although we are without affirmative 
evidence on the point, he was, probably, right 
in his conclusion. It may be inferred from a 
portion of the dialogue in Histriomastiz, 1610, 
that the name of the author was sometimes, if 
not usually, printed in the play-bill, together 
with the title of his production. In the same 
play we read the following stage-direction : 
‘ Enter Belch,’ (one of the players,) ‘setting up 
bills,’ which may show also the kind of employ- 
ment to which the inferior actors, when in the 
country, condescended. They are afterwards 
called ‘text-bills for plays.’ In the induction 
to A Warning for fair Women, 1599, Tragedy 
whips History and Comedy from the stage, ex- 
claiming :— 

*Tis you have kept the theatre so long 
Painted in play-bilis upon every post, 
While I am scorned of the multitude.’ 

“ A similar proof is to be found in Taylor’s 
(the Water-poet) Wit and Mirth, to which Ma- 
lone referred. That it was usual with the title 
of the piece to state whether it was comedy, 
tragedy, &c., we gather from the prologue to 
Shirley’s Cardinal, when he apologizes for only 
calling it ‘a play’ in the bills :— 

Think what you please, we call it but “a play”; 

Whether the comic muse, or lady’s love, 

Romance, or direful tragedy it prove, 

The bild determines not : 
and from what immediately follows, it may be 
thought that the names of tragedies, for greater 
distinction, were ordinarily printed in red ink : 

* And you would be 
Persuaded I would have ’t a comedy, 
For all the purple in the name, 

“ The term ‘ rehearsal’ was as well understood, 
and as technically applied before 1600 as at pre- 
sent. In the articles between Henslowe, Meade, 
and Dawes, the actor, in April, 1614, it is pro- 
vided that he ‘shall and will at all times during 
the said term duly attend all such rehearsal 
which shall, the night before the rehearsal, be 
given publicly out.’” iii. 382—87, 

Hours of Performance. 

“Malone asserts that the performances at 
theatres ‘ began at one o’clock in the afternoon ;’ 
but he was certainly mistaken, and the only au- 
thority he adduced by no means established his 
position. The usual time for visiting the theatre 
was after dinner; but Davenant states, in the 
prologue to his Unfortunate Lovers, produced in 
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1638, that of old so eager were the spectators to: 


secure good places, that they sometimes came 
without their dinners : 

For they to theatres were pleased to come, 

Ere they had dined, to take up the best room. 

“The usual hour of dining, in the city at least, 
at this period, was twelve o’clock. In Haugh- 
ton’s Englishmen for my Money, Pisaro, the Portu- 
gal merchant, goes to the Exchange at about 
eleven, and comes home to dinner at noon. 
There might then, as now, sometimes be an af- 
fectation of late dining ; and Dekker, in his Gull’s 
Horn-book, 1609, represents his gay hero as 
dining at two o’clock, and afterwards visiting 
the theatre. In fact, the performance of plays be- 
gan at three o’clock, as appears by the following 
proclamation made by an actor, in Histriomastiz, 
1610, played very shortly after, if not before the 
death of Elizabeth. 

All they that can sing and say, 
Come to the Town-house, and see a play: 
At three o’clock it shall begin. 

“In the articles between Henslowe and Meade, 
and Dawes the player, in 1614, it is expressly 
stipulated that he shall be ready ‘apparelled to 
begin the play at the hour of three o'clock in 
the afternoon,’ which, without farther evidence, 
seems quite decisive.” iii. 376—8. 

Price of Admission. 

“The prices of admission, both to public and 
private theatres, seem to have varied according 
to their rank and estimation, and to have been 
raised on particular occasions. * * * 

“ Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair was acted 
in 1614, at the Hope, a small dirty theatre, 
(which had been used also for bear-baiting, ) on 
the Bankside ; and according to the induction, 
the prices there varied from 6d. to 2s. 6d. He 
stipulates that ‘it shall be lawful for any man 
to judge his six-penny-worth, his twelve-penny- 
worth, so to his eighteen-pence, two-shillings, 
half-a-crown, to the value of his place—provided 
always his place get not above his wit.’ It is to 
be remembered, however, that this induction 
was probably written with a view to the first 
representation of the play, and that on those 
occasions additional charges were sometimes 
made to the spectators; and but for this tem- 
porary increase in the price of admission, it 
would be difficult to reconcile the sums stated 
by Ben Jonson with the low character he him- 
self gives of the Hope Theatre. * * * 

“ According to the induction to Bartholomew 
Fair, before cited, the lowest sum taken at the 
door of the Hope, when that comedy was first 
played, was sixpence ; but at the Fortune and 
Red Bull, which were large public theatres, there 
were two-penny rooms or galleries. As regards 
the former, this fact incontestably appears from 
the Articles of Agreement between Henslowe 
and Alleyn,'on one part, and Street the carpen- 
ter, on the other part, for its construction in 
1599-1600; and in Dekker’s and Middleton’s 
Roaring Girl, 1611, one of the characters men- 
tions having taken ‘a nip,’ or pickpocket, in 
* the two-penny gallery at the Fortune.’ That 
‘gallery’ and ‘room’ were here synonymous 
seems proved by the fact, that the Articles of 
Agreement call them ‘two-penny rooms,’ and 
the authors of The Roaring Girl, a ‘ two-penny 
gallery.’ Dekker himself, in his News from Hell, 
1606, uses the words ‘two-penny rooms:’ ad- 
verting to the omnipresence of the Devil, he 
says: ‘ Every market-day you may take him in 
Cheapside, poorly attired, like an engrosser, and 
in the afternoons in the two-penny rooms of a 

_play-house, like a puny, seated cheek by jowl 
_ with a punk.’ Again, he speaks of ‘two-penny 
alleries’ in his Seven deadly Sins, 1606, after 
escribing crowds ‘glewed together ‘by the 
steams of strong breath,’ and after alluding to 
the benefit reaped by players, in consequence 
of the arrival of foreign ambassadors who visited 
‘the theatres, he says, that Sloth will attract as 





large an audience, ‘because ’tis given out that 
he will come and sit in the two-penny galleries 
amongst the gentlemen, and see their knaveries 
and pastimes.’ Here, of course, he uses the 
term ‘ gentlemen’ ironically ; for the two-penny 
gallery was the highest part of the house, as 
may be gathered from the following sentence 
in Vox Graculi, 1623: ‘Give me leave to air 
your thoughts on a nimbler wing, where they 
shall fly in a high place, and from whence (as 
if you sat in the most perspicuous two-penny 
gallery of a playhouse) you shall with perspi- 
cacity behold all the parts, which I (your new- 
come astrologer) shall act among the stars.’ 
“Such, probably, continued to be the price 
of admission into this part of the Fortune and 
Bull, many years afterwards.” ii. 341—4, 


From one of the Moral Plays, critically 
noticed by Mr. Collier, we copy the follow- 
ing sea-song, perhaps the oldest of the kind 
in our language :— 


Lustely, lustely, lustely let us saile forthe, 
The winde trim doth serve us, it blowes from the north. 


All thinges we have ready and nothing we want 
To furnish our ship that rideth hereby ; 
Victals and weapons thei be nothing skant, 
Like worthie mariners ourselves we will trie. 
Lustely, lustely, &c. 


Her flagges be new trimmed set flanting alofte, 

Our ship for swift swimmyng, oh,she doeth excell : 
Wee feare no enemies, we have escaped them ofte : 
Of all ships that swimmeth she beareth the bell. 

Lustely, lustely, &c. 


And here is a maister excelleth in skill, 
And our maister’s mate he is not to seeke ; 
And here is a boteswaine will do his good will, 
And here is a ship, boye, we never had leeke. 
Lustely, lustely, &c. 


If Fortune then faile not, and our next voiage prove, 
Wee will returne merely and make good cheare, 
And holde all together as friends linkt in love, 
The cannes shal be filled with wine, ale, and beere. 
Lustely, lustely, &c. 





Hebrew Etymology and Syntax. By Hyman 
Hurwitz, Prefessor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of London. London, 1831. Taylor. 

Tue author of this very valuable work states, 

in his preface, that it was his principal object 

“to make a knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 

guage conducive to a philosophical insight 

into the structure and principles of language 
universally.” . For such a purpose, no lan- 
guage presents so many facilities, for it is 
the most purely primitive of all the Semitic 
tongues, and its modificatory letters are 
added on a simple and intelligible system. 
Few persons are aware of ‘the difficulties 
which the students:of Hebrew have long 
had to encounter; the mass of scholastic 
jargon which boys were forced to learn by 
rote, under the denomination of Latin gram- 
mar, was simplicity itself, compared with the 
old Grammars of Hebrew. In fact, with the 
single exception of the brief compendium in 

Bythner’s Lyra Prophetica, there was not 

one of these Grammars which did not seem 

constructed for the express purpose of dis- 
gusting and terrifying the student. Mr. 

Hurwitz has, however, relieved us from this 

heap of nonsense, and given the world a 

grammar which, for lucid arrangement and 

clearness of statement, has been rarely 
equalled: with such an introduction, the 
study of Hebrew must for the future be de- 
lightful ; for it will teach us to unite the ana- 
lysis of thought with the acquirement of 
words, and instruct us not only in the lan- 
guage which it professes to teach, but in the 
general science of signs. It is a work which 
may be understood by a child, and yet the 
most advanced proficient may consult it with 





advantage. The utility of all the changes 
introduced by Mr. Hurwitz, may, however, 
be questioned ;—the verb is so manifestly 
the principal root in the Semitic tongues, 
that we should prefer the arrangement of the 
Orientalists, and introduce it first to the con- 
sideration of the student: it is a matter of 
minor importance, and one perhaps on which 
we are prejudiced by old associations; but 
we must say, that the change in the place of 
the personal modifications of the verbs was 
scarcely requisite. 

The greatest improvement introduced in 
this Grammar, is the explanation of the nature 
and force of the Hebrew particles—a topic 
studiously avoided by the scholastic gram- 
marians, because it was precisely that in which 
assistance was most required. ‘The subject 
is admirably investigated in the present 
work, and the results stated with the most 
exact precision ; the value of this acquisition 
may be estimated by the fact, that almost all 
the difficulties in obscure passages of Scrip- 
ture are occasioned by the want of attention 
to the peculiar force of the particles. 

Some very interesting extracts from rare 
Hebrew works are appended; and as the 
world in general is ignorant of Jewish lite- 
rature, we regret that this appendix is so 
limited. There are among the Jews many 
beautiful traditionary legends, which wouid 
well repay the toils of the collector ; the tales 
of necromancy and demonology especially are 
singularly powerful; and there is one so 
strangely similar to the White Lady of Ave- 
nel, that one would almost suppose it to have 
been the prototype of that whimsical person- 
age. To showthe capabilities of this venerable 
language, Mr. Hurwitz has added some 
poetical translations from various others. 
‘ God save the King,’ in Hebrew, is certainly 
a curiosity; but it is only as curiosities that 
these translations are valuable: the senti- 
ments of the western world are unsuited to 
an oriental dress ; and ,though an ingenious 
poet may transfer the ideas of a western 
bard into the language of the east, he cannot 
altogether destroy the incongruity which re- 
sults from the total dissimilarity between the 
genius of the sense and the genius of the 
sound. 

We should have been glad to have received 
some information from Mr. Hurwitz, on the 
nature and structure of Hebrew verse—a 
topic on which as much rank nonsense has 
been written as on any other that has fallen 
into the hands of puzzle-pated schoolmen ; 
and we trust that he will not deem his gram- 
matical labours concluded, until he has given 
the world a Hebrew Prosody ; if it possess 
only half the merits of his Etymology and 
Syntax, it will be a valuable acquisition. 





The Shdir ; and other Poems. By Kasiprasad 
Ghosh. Calcutta, 1830. Scott & Co. 


On our return home from Vauxhall a few even- 
ings since, where we had been wondering at the 
unaccustomed presence of a learned Brahmin, 
Ram Mohun Roy, we were somewhat startled to 
find on our table a sufficiently neat volume 
called ‘The Sh4ir,’ printed at Calcutta—sold 
at No, 3, Durrumtollah—and addressed “ To the 
Editor of the Atheneum, with the compliments 
of the Author, Kasiprasad Ghosh.” 

The said Kasiprasad Ghosh, as we learn from 
a modest preface, was educated at the Anglo- 
Indian College of Calcutta, and is the first Hindu 
who has ventured to publish a volume of English 
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oems. We think it well, therefore, to let him 
speak for himself: 

“The author’s motive for writing the ‘ Hindu 
Festivals,’ almost all the principal ones of which 
will be found in the subsequent pages of this 
volume, is nothing else but this: Being one day 
in conversation with a friend on the subject of 
publishing his poems, he was spoken to about 
the importance and utility of writing something 
by way of national poetry; and having then no 
other Indian subject at hand which he could 
make a choice of, but the Hindu Festivals, (an 
account of which he had promised to write for 
the Calcutta Literary Gazette,) he versified them 
into small pieces of poetry, which were published 
in that journal. Some additions to, and altera- 
tions in them, have been afterwards made while 
these pages were in the course of printing.” 

We are not at all inclined to be critical with 
a work written and published under such cir- 
cumstances; but one objection we must state, 
that, whatever the intention may have been, the 
Poems generally are not national; excepting the 
names, there is nothing eastern about them; 
they would pass current in our own Magazines 
for genuine home-manufacture, although some 
are of superior workmanship. ‘ The Haunt of 
the Muse’ is among the number of the latter : 
the opening is really imaginative, and, with rea- 
sonable allowance for a few poetical common- 
places, such as “ cerulean waves” and “ silver 
sheen,”’ may be considered very pretty. 

Where boundless ocean rolls his waves, 

Not in his usual frantic mood 
When wild and restlessly he raves ; 

But like a river in a wood, 

Whose music sweet delights the ear, 
Which simple shepherds love to hear ; 
There is an island of the blest, 

Where fancy’s children love to rest. 

It forms a circle, where his rays 

The sun in mild e’er displays, 
And circled by cerulean waves, 

O’er which no angry tempest raves, 
The bright and b isle app 

As when the Moon her visage rears, 
And shines in autumn skies serene, 
Through broken clouds, in silver sheen. 
Kut when the isle at distance due 

Is viewed amid the waters blue, 

It seems as if it were the star 

Bright Sirius shining from afar. 

The sea-shores of this island bright 
Are decked with shells of sparkling light. 
Some gleam with many a lovely hue, 
As gold and purple, green and blue ; 
While others shine with silvery ray, 
Which brighten more the rosy day : 
Like largest stars of brilliant sheen, 
Upon the shores they strewed have been. 

So thick these various sea-shells lie 
Upon the sea-shores glittering high, 

So brightly do their colours smile, 
Forming a halo round the isle, 

As if an angel’s liberal hand 

Had scattered Paphian gems like sand, 
Heedless how much would be their worth 
Among the polished sons of earth. 

And o’er them in their sweet, wild tone, 
The restless waves are gliding on, 

‘To clasp their e’er eluding love 

The solar beams that play above ; 

Which failing heave the waters by 

A lover's deep, heart-rending sigh ; 

And kiss the sea-shells bright and fair, 

To see their love is sparkling there : 

And then, as if in ecstasy, 

The waves awake their minstrelsy, 
Whose echoes through the shores rebound, 
Sweeter than earthiy music’s sound ; 

As if the Seraphs rapt with fire, 

Have waked their harpings in a choir. 


This is somewhat more eastern, in its fanciful 
conceits, than the majority, and rather a favour- 
able specimen of the young Hindu’s power. 











Journal of Travels in the Seat of War during the 
last two Campaigns of Russia and Turkey. By 
T. B. Armstrong. London, 1831. Seguin. 

Mr. Armstrong, we believe, travelled either as 

servant or courier to two English gentlemen; 

we infer this from what issaid in the very modest 
preface. Under these circumstances it can 


hardly be expected that we should be very cri- 





tical; the publication of such a work at all, is a 
good hint to many who have more opportunities 
for observation, and are better qualified than the 
writer. So little is known of the route taken by 
the travellers through the Crimea, Georgia, 
Persia, Koordistan, and Asia Minor, to Con- 
stantinople, that even these hasty and imperfect 
observations may be acceptable. 


Odds and Ends. In Verse and Prose. By Wil- 
liam Henry Merle. Illustrated by George 
Cruikshank, from Designs by the Author. 
London, 1831. Longman & Co. 

Mr. Merle is no poet, but he is evidently a man 

heartily disposed to look on the pleasant side of 

things in preference to the dark; and though his 
wit and humour are of the placidest description, 
still he is on such easy terms with himself and 
all the world, that it is impossible to quarrel 
with him. Mr. Merle is a married man, and his 
wife, to whom there are some verses addressed, 
may rejoice in her wedded state, as she is 
evidently united to a gentleman with a warm 
heart and little poetry—both excellent qualitica- 
tions in wedlock. ‘Lhe illustrations by George 

Cruikshank are clever, but they would have 

been cleverer if Mr. Merle had dispensed with 

his own little designs. 


Orlando Innamorato di Bojardo ; Orlando Furioso 
di Ariosto: with an Essay on the Romantic 
Narrative Poetry of the Italians: Memoirs 
and Notes by Antonio Panizzi. Vol. V. Lon- 
don, 1831. Pickering. 

WE have before spoken, and at some length, in 

deserved commendation of this very beautiful 

and accurate edition, and have now only to con- 
gratulate the public that the Orlando Inuamorato 
is complete. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 





CORN LAW RHYMES. 

WE have received half-a-dozen letters, with 
various and strange conjectures as to the author. 
We will acknowledge that we had our own sus- 
picions, and that they long deterred us from 
venturing on the subject—not that the determi- 
nation of the question could at all affect our 
judgment of the merit of the work, but it would 
have led us to treat of it ditferently—and critics 
do not like to be imposed on. Be the writer 
who he may, he is an extraordinary man. All 
the conjectures are, we believe, wide of the 
truth; indeed, we have strong reasons for assert- 
ing that the following are the facts. 

“The author of ‘Corn Law Rhymes,’ who 
once worked some years as a moulder in green 
sand, is now a tradesman, decently bringing up 
a family of ten children. He has even con- 
trived, with some privation and sacrifice of 
comfort, but not without the assistance of a 
friend, who obtained for him what is called a 
Sizarship—to give an academical education to 
one of his sons, who lately took a degree at 
Cambridge. Taking into consideration the state 
of the times, the return to cash payments, losses, 
&c., he may be said to be not unprosperous, not 
poor, certainly not at all rich, but in that better 
condition, in which, without the necessity of 
excessive bodily labour, he is compelled to use 
both hands and head, and to be unceasingly 
economical and enterprising. The supposition 
that he is now a mechanic, is, of course, erro- 
neous ; he has no more right, at this day, to call 
himself a green sand moulder, than Burns had, 
when a farmer, to call himself a tow-hackler, 
which he originally was.” 

There is something touching in the simple 
dignity of this statement; and the fact, that the 
writer is the father of ten children, makes us 
doubt our own judgment, and regret the sen- 
tence about his revolutionary principles. We 
have no right further to gratify public curiosity. 





ON READING THE CONCLUSION OF MOORE’S 
LIFE OF BYRON, 


THe page is closed,—the last, sad mourning page 

That paints the giant-genius to his age, 

And tells of fainting words, and ebbing breath, 

And all the fearful circumstance of Death ! 

—Thus then he passed !—and thus, ’mid crime, 
and strife, 

And desolation, gave that charmed life, 

By Heav’n inspired to grace its parent land, 

To rude barbarians and a foreign strand. 


The “spirit bows before” the scene !—yet why 
Stands the checked tear within the swelling eye, 
Nor seeks the lonely pillow to bedew 
Where sunk the Bard,—perhaps the Hero too? 
Is it that Sorrow’s self is dead ?—or sleep 
The common sympathies that once would weep ? 
That he, whose spirit at each magic word 
Of Passion’s spell, the dullest heart hath stirred, 
Should lack the tribute of one holy tear 
Dropped o'er the mem’ry of his distant bier ? 
No! Sorrow still, alas! o’er suffering earth 
Holds the stern empire promised at her birth; 
And still, as erst, her bitter stream must flow 
Wrung forth from human eyes, by human woe: 
But ill had Sorrow’s bright and simple token 
The burst of strange and mingled feelings spoken, 
That, loosed at this unwonted bidding, roll 
In deep, full tide, across the teeming soul ;— 
More like that nameless tumult of emotion 
Roused by the voice of winter's restless ocean ; 
The sense of melancholy —wonder —awe— 
Beyond the bard’s or limner's art to draw. 


Yet thou, whose friendship sought the tender 
vart, 
To es the guileless workings of the heart, 
Well hast thou wrought thy sacred toil, and well 
Hast here dissolved that dark forbidding spell, 
Woven at his, the mighty minstrel’s, will, 
To cheat his fellow race, with wayward skill : 
And chased the phantom-fiends of Pride and 
Crime, 
Raised at his reckless word in other time 
To keep their hateful circle round his name, 
And prey in scorn upon his living fame,— 
That, ’mid the same wild a of gloom, 
E’en still would brood upon the laurelled tomb: 
And, as the beacon-tower’s reflected rays 
Fling through the midnight mist a blood-red 
blaze, 
And, glaring from some unseen cliff on high, 
Show like a meteor in the threat’ning sky ; 
Yet, nearer seen, confessed the portent stands 
An earthly flame, and lit by human hands: 
So has thy pen unveiled to mortal eye 
The portraiture of past humanity ;— 
By Genius’ own eternal beam displayed 
Its nature’s purest glow,—its deepest shade ; 
To ages given its wondrous self to scan, 
And raised the Poet, yet revealed the Man. 
N. T. Y. 





PAGANINI. 

E fatto singular fra l’altre gente.—Petrancn. 

On the arrival of this extraordinary man in 
England, and before his inimitable performance 
had drawn forth the rapturous and enthusiastic 
applause of a British audience, several of the 
public journals distinguished themselves by the 
absurdity of their speculations upon that parti- 
cular branch of the art in which he has attained 
so great a superiority. Among the many re- 
corded niaiseries on this subject, is an assump- 
tion of The Times, that Paganini’s merit, far 
from being of a high order, could command 
only negative admiration, inasmuch as it pro- 
ceeded from the execution of instrumental music 
alone—a kind of performance which bore no 
intellectual character, and amounted at best to 
the mere conquering of mechanical difficulties ; 
that, therefore, Paganini could not pretend to 
compete with vocal performance aided by the 
combinations of taste and genius, in which latter 
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requisites his “mere mechanism’ must of neces- ° 


sity be deficient. 

So much for the opinions of our leading jour- 
nal on matters of art. At this rate, there is as 
much merit in the music produced on Messrs. 
Flight & Robson's Apollonicon, by the me- 
chanical power applied to that instrument in 
the absence of a performer, as there would be 
in human execution influenced by the combined 
talents and genius of a Hummelor a Kalkbren- 
ner. 

But The Times has perhaps imbibed its notions 
of this art, not from the actual state of musical 
taste in England, which has certainly made very 
rapid strides within the last ten or fifteen years, 
but from opinions and prejudices peculiar to 
the common run-of musical professors in this 
country. ‘Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, and up to the middle of the eighteenth, 
the sublime works of Handel and many other 
great composers, had, in England, raised the 
art to a degree of superiority unknown in other 
countries, save Italy and Germany. But when 
these matters flourished, instrumental music 
had made but little progress— many of its 
branches were yet in infancy, the general 
principles of effect were scarcely understood, 
the tone and colouring of musical composition 
were heavy and monotonous, and the light and 
shade, the chiaroscuro of harmony totally un- 
known; in fine, the most beautiful combinations, 
‘now open to the inspiration of genius, were then 
lost to the art. Nothing that resembled the deep 
pathos, the true and exquisite tenderness, the 
beautiful and elevated poetry, conveyed from 
Paganini's mind to that of his audience through 
the medium of his violin, was even contemplated 
as possible. Since that period, the composition 
of music has risen to perfection in other coun- 
tries, and remained nearly stationary in this; 
although if Handel, the Michael Angelo of music, 
as Haydn was its Guido, had been contemporary 
with the latter, or with Mozart or Beethoven, 
the grandeur and sublimity of his genius would 
doubtless have maintained the musical pre-emi- 
nence of England. 

Since the death of Handel and his immediate 
successors, the mechanical difticulties of both 
stringed and wind instruments have been pro- 
gressively overcome, the relative effects of these 
instruments correctly ascertained, and a great 
importance given to instrumental music, from 
its power of portraying, like its sister arts, the 
noble and sublime conceptions of elevated ge- 
nius. 

But if, in other countries, the intellectual 
part of instrumental execution has assumed 
Importance in proportion as mechanical obstacles 
have been removed, and the poetry of instru- 
mental music, the expression of elevated senti- 
ment and feeling, been made an indispensable 
concomitant of execution, this is by no means 
the case in England. ‘The overcoming of mere 
mechanical difficulties seems here the very 
essence of the art; and provided complicated 
passages can be played rapidly and smoothly, 
the aid of those children of genius called taste, 
feeling, warmth and elevation, is unsolicited, be- 
cause not considered necessary. In listening to 
our native solo-players, we cannot certainly re- 
fuse our meed of admiration, both of their dex- 
terity and of the smoothness and purity of their 
tones; but we listen without enthusiasm as with- 
out emotion—without the thrill of alternate ele- 
vation and melting, tenderness with which we 
contemplate the sublime compositions in the 
Vatican, study the mastcr-pieces of ancient 
sculpture, read the Hiad and the Paradise Lost, 
or hear the exquisite tones of Paganini’s violin. 

This want of the poetry of execution is the 
reason why our native professors, though in- 
ferior to none in rendering mechanical ditticule 
ties, would not be listened to in other musical 
countries ; it likewise accounts for the preference 





so generally given, inthis country, to foreign 
performers. If our English musicians would 
explode what they term downright English play- 
ing, and substitute for it, that which they are 
pleased to call foreign frippery—but which, in rea- 
lity, means refined taste and feeling—not only 
would they have no reason to complain of the 
preference shown to foreigners, but they would 
be eagerly sought after in those countries where 
their talents are now considered as below medio- 
crity. Let there bea reform in the musical 
profession, and let the qualifications of its mem- 
bers but keep pace with the march of the na- 
tional taste, and foreign professors will be un- 
able to make a stand against native talent. 

The true object of musical execution is to 
convey to the mind, through the medium of 
harmonious sound, the workings of poetical 
sentiment under the stimulation of genius. Mu- 
sic, like the sister arts, is both imitative and 
descriptive—imitative in the representation of 
that which our physical senses enable us to ap- 
preciate, and descriptive in portraying the con- 
ceptions of ideal beauty and sublime grandeur, 
which, being beyond the reach of our sénses, 
can be figured only in the poetry of the imagi- 
nation. [It is in the accuracy, nobleness, and 
warmth of these representations, in the sublimity 
of conception and exquisite intellectuality of 
these descriptions, that lies the genius of both 
the composer and the performer. Each tone, 
even to the most minute shades, has its peculiar 
expression—each harmonic combination con- 
veys its peculiar idea; it is therefore evident, 
that, although the power of giving expression 
to the most simple strain is greater in propor- 
tion to the command acquired over instrumental 
difficulties, nothing of a high and intellectua! 
order can be produced, unless the performer 
have genius to comprehend the meaning of the 
composer, and to communicate this meaning to 
his audience through the tones of his instru- 
ment. ‘This is the triumph of taste and genius 
over “ mere mechanism’ ;—a triumph, to which 
The Times itself was the first to do homage, after 
having heard the wonderful performance of 
Paganini. 

Genius to comprehend and correctly to render 
sublime conceptions in the arts, and genius to 
create, are so nearly allied in the bosom of an 
artist, that a highly intellectual performer is 
very generally a good composer: with the ad- 
vantage of giving to his music the character of 
his own peculiar feelings, which character he is 
always prone, when under the inspiration of 
his genius, to impart to the sounds he produces. 
Thus, Paganini is a composer of a very high 
order; and his music is characterized by that 
exquisite though dignified tenderness, which is 
the particular bent of his mind, and predomi- 
nates in his performance. Under the magic in- 
fluence of his bow, the most discordant materials 
are reduced to true and heart-rending pathos; 
even the most playful and vivid sallies of his 
imagination partake of the exquisite sweetness 
imparted to his expression of tender melancholy. 
The Concerto which he played on Friday June 
10, was in B minor, a key generally whining, que- 
rulous, canting, and hypocritical ; yet, under the 
power of his execution and orchestral combina- 
tions, it shone forth with an expression of truth 
and dignitied feeling, of which I could scarcely 
have deemed it susceptible. 

On examining the works of Paganini as a 
composer, they will be found full of poetry—of 
sublime and beautiful conceptions, both imita- 
tive and descriptive—all converging to a nucleus 
or first plan, which stamps each of them as a 
whole, and shows it to be the fruit of one vast 
and simultaneous conception. This kind of 
composition, as Beethoven has often observed 
to me, is the offspring of art under the excite- 
ment of genius; whilst the works of those com- 
posers who combine chords and melodies, but 








without any fixed plan—without the thrill and 
enthusiasm of inspiration—works, in short, 
which represent nothing but mere sound—are, 
indeed, the productions of art but without the 
aid of genius. It is the difference between 
Raphael and a sign-painter—Michael Angelo 
and a stone-mason—Shakspeare and a ballad- 
maker—the great Earl of Chatham and Mr, 
Henry Hunt—Paganini and a street-fiddler. 

The mechanical difficulties which Paganini 
has conquered, by years of the severest toil—of 
the most persevering courage, are of a descrip- 
tion which no professor but himself had dared 
evento imagine, much less toattempt. Hitherto, 
every violinist has commenced his career with 
a knowledge of the capabilities of his instru- 
ment, and looked forward to the period of mas- 
tering these capabilities as the term of his 
studies. But Paganini had reached this period 
in very early life, and his genius led him on to 
new discoveries. In struggling onward through 
intricate, difficult, and untrodden paths, a novel 
and enchanting prospect opened upon his view ; 
his art presented beauties and combinations 
before unknown; and, as he perseveringly ad- 
vanced, the road became more easy, until he at 
length attained that eminence to which few, if 
any, will ever be able to follow him. 

Many of these new effects were found to arise 
from harmonic notes—for the first idea of which, 
Paganini was probably indebted to that branch 
of acoustics which relates to the vibrations of 
sonorous bodies. But how were the notes of the 
diatonic and chromatic scales, well-known and 
accurately calculated in theory, to be reduced to 
practice, and rendered, not cnly appreciable by 
the ear, but susceptible of conveying the poetry 
of musical execution? It was not ‘by studying 
Mr. Macdonald's elaborate and heavy ‘Treatise on 
Harmonics, nor by measuring the distances upon 
the strings, that success could reasonably be ¢x- 
pected ;—it was the repeated and almost dis- 
heartening trials of months and years that at 
length repaid the persevering and intelligent 
man of genius, by enabling him to add to his 
conquests sometimes a single note, sometimes a 
whole tetrachord. When once the notes were 
found, the double stops, the double shakes, and 
other tremendous difficulties became compara- 
tively easy. 

The phenomenon of producing higher sounds 
by receding from the bridge, is matter of wonder 
to such only as are not musicians. The string 
lightly touched in the middle, gives out the har- 
monic octave, whilst each half of the string, on 
either side of this octave, and by receding from 
it either towards the bridge or towards the pegs, 
gives the fifth of the octave, the double octave, 
and the third, fifth, minor seventh, and octave of 
the double octave. Thus, by advancing towards 
the bridge from beyond the middle of the string, 
and by descendiug from the same point towards 
the nut of the handle, the same harmonic notes 
are obtained: they are, however, more difficult 
to command in the latter order, on account of 
the string being so near the finger-board ; but, 
this difficulty being overcome, it is much more 
convenient to take them on this part of the in- 
strument than to shift up, more particularly in 
the execution of double stops and shakes. 

The beautiful effect arising from the pizzicato 
and use of the bow at the same time, is rather an 
improvement upon an old invention, than a dis- 
covery of Paganini’s. This practice has long 
been known to violoncello players; and I re- 
member to have heard mentioned, that more 
than fifty years ago a French violoncellist exe- 
cuted Fischer’s minuet, which he accompanied 
by a pizzicato bass, produced with his thumb on 
the third and fourth strings. A specimen of a 
pizzicato accompaniment to the bow is likewise 
to be found in the first of Dautzaur’s Capriceij 
for the violoncello. 

Paganini’s bowing is of the most exquisite 
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kind, and he obtains effects which, whilst they 
elicit our admiration and astonishment, thrill 
through our very nerves, and kindle emotions of 
tenderness and delight comprehensible to those 
only who have heard him. 

These effects were attributed, by certain wise 
professors at Paris, to mechanical contrivance 
rather than real talent. When Paganini per- 
formed in that city, he used a bow which, being 
broken, he had mended with waxed silk. ‘The 
inference drawn from this simple fact was, that 
the bow had been purpusely cut, to introduce 
into the middle a piece of lead. The professors 
alluded to, acting upon this hypothesis, cut their 
bows and introduced the lead that was to impart 
such wonderful properties. But these improved 
bows wrought no greater miracles than before ; 
whilst it is well known that Paganini, in some 
of his gayer moods, has often produced from his 
violin, by the application of a common walking- 
stick, the wonderful results with which the Pa- 
risian violinists intended to elicit the world’s 
wonder by means of their lead ;—proving thereby 
that the power proceeded not from the form of 
the bow, but from the talent of the performer. 

In conclusion, I must observe, that not one of 
the numerous portraits of Paganini bears any 
real resemblance to him. His features are de- 





licate and intellectual, whilst their meditative | 


expression, the peculiar tone of his voice, the 
airy lightness of his small and slender figure, 
and his dark flowing hair, impart to his whole 
appearance that air which stamps him as a son 
of genius, C. 





MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HyMen has of late years found many followers 
in the ardent and dutiful advertisers of the Morn- 
ing Herald; and, we presume, from the frequent 
invitations to ladies “ with some property,” and 
which “may be invariably settled on them- 
selves,”—(by which it is to be understood, that 
the husband-elect is merely to be fed and clothed 
out of the annual income,)—that ladies so in- 
vited, are in the habit of contracting marriage 
with these publishing swains who sigh in print. 
Those tinions must surely be artless and happy 
which are thus begun without disguise ; and 
what can prejudice those candid banns which 
are published in the open colunins of the Morn- 
ing Herald! What disinterested love—what 
dispassionate passion—must that be, which en- 
treats that addresses may be addressed to pant- 
ing A. B. C. (post paid—how free!)—and that 
they all will meet with respectful attention! 
These tenders, like other tenders to the Victual- 
ling Board, are to be sent in sealed; but with 
this difference, that, as at an auction, the highest 
bidders will be declared’ the purchasers. We 
remember the late lamented Mr. Corder tied 
the indissoluble knot (we mean that of Hymen) 
with Mrs, C., by means of a previous line or two 
ina newspaper. Happy union! We do not see 
why there should not be a regular Marriage 
Gazette, to advocate the interests of Hymen, the 
priest and the parish clerk, and advocate those 
interests only. There is the Lancet for surgery 
and suffering ; the Ballot for the cause of reform ; 
a Life in London for the sportive and the unruly ; 
and why not ‘The Banns,’ for unintroduced 
affectionate strangers? The speculation is wor- 
thy of consideration by those who have their 
own gains and the good of the community at 
heart. 

The second number of the New Sporting Ma- 
gazine, (a pleasant, spirited periodical, devoted 
to the cause of horse, horseman, and dog,) is 
gemmed with a matchless connubial advertise- 
ment. The insertion has been evidently paid 
for; but a shilling or two more ought to have 
been added by the tender Tally-ho, as a fee to 
the editor for a supervise of the sportsman’s 
love-style. The innamorato is flushed with ardour 
and woodcocks, but is not grammatical. From 





the postscript, we should guess him to be the 
author of the ‘Exclusives.’ A fox-hunter to 
object to red hair is wrong. We only hope the 
advertisement will meet the eye of some good 
honest grizzly negro-woman, who, having “ good 
humour, a small (black) foot, and an easy se¢ on 
horseback,” would be qualified either to render 
the Cupid in yellow leathers happy, or to bring 
her action for breach of promise, in case of his 
raising any new cause of objection, or refusing 
a “real application” under any colour or pre- 
tence. ‘The following is the delectable morceau 
of the middle-aged Adonis of “ sportman-like 
manuers,” who is desponding in “one of the 
principal hunting countries.” We only trust 
the ladies will at once send in their tenders, and 
not linger in doubtful love till they will be only 
“in at the death!” It is a splendid burst! 
Hark to Jowler! 
MATRIMONY. 

A gentleman residing in one of the principal hunting 
countries, of middle age, and sportsman-!ike manners, 
is desirous of uniting himself to a Lady possessing a 
passion for field sports. Furtune or beauty are 
the object of the Advertiser—the former, if any, may 
be settied upon the Lady, and as to the latter, though 
not an objection, it nevertheless is not a primary object. 
Good humour ,a small foot, and an easy set on horse- 
back, are the principal qualitications required. As this 
is the advertisement of a fox, and not a fortune, hunter, 
it is hoped that no ene will answer it out of idle eu- 
riosity. Every respect will be paia to real applications, 
addressed to X. Y. Z.,47, Paternoster-row, London, and 
the utmost secrecy may be relicd upon. 

P.S. None with red hair need apply. 








THE LANDERS AND THE RIVER 
Tue friends of the Landers have thought it 
best for their interest not to permit any, even 
an abstract, report of their journey to be made 
public, lest it should prejudice the sale of their 
work, which is to appear forthwith. 


NIGER. 


not | 





the water in the river had been rising, from the 
influence of the rainy season, and which they 
were told would be requisite to ensure their sale 
passage over the rocks and other impediments, 
which form rapids, &c., they began to descend, 
and soon tound the river ran easterly till they 
reached the vicinity of Funda; which city 
should be placed on the maps at least two de- 
grees further east than it now is. Near Funda 
the Niger was joined by a large river, which, 
from description, was doubtless the Shary, and 
which the natives said came in a direct line from 
Tchad Lake, distant fifteen days’ journey in the 
north-east ; thus clearly proving that the Niger 
receives from, instead of expending its waters 
in that lake. With regard to the Tchad Lake, 
it was understood it sent out its waters‘to other 


| rivers further east than Funda, and running to 





the southward, most probably supplying the 
great rivers Zaire and Congo. Below Funda, 
at a place called Thirree, these adventurous tra- 
vellers were pursued and captured by a fleet of 
30 or 40 war canoes. In the pursuit (it does 
not appear why the Landers should have fled), 
their canoes were swamped, and all their writ- 
ings, collections, and instruments were lost. 
Thistook placeabout ten days’ journey from the 
coast. ‘The natives of Thirree, after their cap- 
ture, treated them kindly, and forwarded them 
towards the coast. Below Funda they fell in 
with a river which branched to the westward, 
and which they ascertained to be the river 
Benin. They reached the sea by the Nun River, 
a few miles to the eastward of Cape Formosa, 
and about two degrees from Badagry, from 
whence they started. They conjectured they 
had come down the Niger at least 930 miles; 


| but having lost their instruments and papers, 


Their | 


Journal has been lodged at the Colonial Ofiice, | 


but no communication on the subject has been 
made even to the Geographical Society, as will 
appear by our report. Under these circum- 
stances we should certainly have refrained from 
observation, but we conceive there can be no 
objection to the republication of such slight 
notices as have already appeared in the JZamp- 
shire Telegraph and the Cornwall Gazette. We 
regret to say that the opening paragraph is in- 
correct—the younger Lander has suflered con- 
siderably in health, and is still very far from well. 

“The two Landers appear in good health, 
and state that in their progress through Africa 
they found the climate perfectly healthy, expe- 
riencing no inconvenience in this regard, until 
they reached the pestilential influence of the 
coast and Fernando Po. It appears the Landers 
landed at Badagry on the 22nd March, 1830, and 
immediately proceeded on horseback to the 
northward, te a city called Boussa, which is 
known to be on the Niger, and which city is 
described to be of great extent, being upwards 
of 20 miles in circumference, though it may 
not contain more than four thousand houses. 
These, however, in general, are little better than 
huts, and, like Timbuctoo, it contains no large 
buildings. It is situated about latitude 10° N. 
They remained nearly three months at this 
place, and ascertained that it was not an island, 
as had been supposed. The king of this place 
treated them very kindly; indeed they speak 
in high terms of the kindness and gentleness of 
the negroes in the interior, who, so far from 
offering to molest them, afforded them all the 
information and assistance in their power. It 
was only when they approached the vicinity of 
the coast that they experienced insult and im- 
pediment. During their sojourn at Boussa, they 
made excursions round it, and ascended the 
Niger against the stream for three days, visiting 
another city, which will be found in Clapperton’s 
map, called Youri, directly north of Boussa. At 
the end of the three months, during which time 





they had no means of ascertaining the exact 
position and distances of the many towns they 
passed on cither side of its banks. When they 
arrived at the mouth of the Nun River, they 
discharged a servant, Antonio, who set off up 
the river to return to his own country; but on 
the arrival of the Landers at i‘ernando Po, they 
ascertained that this servant, after proceeding 
up the Nun River, branched off to the eastward, 
and reached the coast again by the New Calabar 
River, thus proving that the Benin, the Nun, 
and the New Calabar Rivers, were all mouths 
of the great Niger, witha direct communication 
to the Tchad Lake. After their capture, they 
were purchased by a slave dealer, who doubt- 
less knew he would obtain a good price for 
giving them up. They reached the sea about 
the 30th of Nov. 1830. During the time they 
were in the interior, a volume of Watts’s Hymns 
fell into their hands, which had formerly be- 
longed to Dr. Anderson, who was in the com- 
pany with Mungo Park at the time of his death, 
—Hampshire Telegraph. 

“We have been favoured with the sight of a 
letter from John Lander to his brother, resident 
in Truro, dated Portsmouth, June 8, from which 
we extract the following interesting particulars: 
‘ After along and tedious voyage of five months 
from Fernando Po, by the mercy and blessing of 
Almighty God we are permitted to return to our 
native country. On the 20th of January we 
embarked in the Carnarvon for Rio Janeiro. 
Next day a malignant fever broke out on board, 
by which the master, mates, andall the crew (ex- 
cept the negro seamen), suffered more or less. 
It was our melancholy duty to commit four out 
of eight individuals to the deep: the remainder, 
when we left the ship, being more like phantoms 
than men ;—indeed, one of them was in a state 
of idiotcy. ‘To add to our calamity, one of the 
negroes fell off ‘he rigging and was drowned, 
though we could hear his screams for an hour 
after he had fallen into the water. We were also 
so near being shipwrecked on the coast of Brazil, 
that we had actually gathered up a few things to 
leave the vessel, and attempt landing through 
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the surf; however, a fresh breeze sprung up in 
our favour, which soon carried us beyond the 
reach of danger, and on the 16th of March we 
arrived at Rio. On Sunday, the 20th of March, 
we embarked on board the William Harris 
transport ship, with Lieutenant Stockwell, an 
officer of marines, who was our fellow passenger 
from Fernando Po. We have had an extremely 
long passage, owing to the prevalence of easterly 
winds, and arrived here in excellent health on 
the 8th inst. Richard’s Journal was lost in the 
Niger, but mine is preserved; which { have 
been busily engaged in copying during the 
voyage. We are quite surprised that no ac- 
counts have reached home respecting us. I have 
only time to say that we have been completely 
successful in the object of our mission. We 
traced the Niger in canoes to its termination in 
the Bight of Biafra, and the rivers Bonny, Ca- 
Jabar, Nun, &c. are its different mouths, by 
which it disembogues itself into the Atlantic. 
We were captured, plundered, and our canoe 
sunk by the natives, and afterwards sold as 
slaves to the master of a Liverpool brig. Richard 
enjoyed his heaith extremely well, but I suffered 
much from illness; and have been more than 
once on the borders of the valley of death.’ ’— 
Cornwall Gazette. 


It will be seen that the return of Antonio to 
the coast by the New Calabar, after ascending 
the Nun, proves the accuracy of our former 
conjectures, that the rivers from Del Rey on the 
east, to the Benin on the west, are all mouths 
of the Delta of the Niger. 

The spirit and zeal in favour of science that 
have always distinguished the proceedings of 
the Admiralty, since Mr. Barrow has béen con- 
nected with it, will, we have no doubt, direct 
the attention of our cruisers to the possibility 
of opening a communication with the interior ; 
but our best hopes rest on the adventurous cha- 
racter of our merchant traders. A project 
for colonizing Fernando Po, submitted to us by 
Dr. Rees Price, may deserve attention; situa- 
ted as it is at the mouth of so many rivers, it 
would be an excellent entrepot for British mer- 
chandize, for the supply of central Africa. The 
publication of Lander’s Journal cannot fail to 
throw great light on the possible or probable 
advantages of this trade, and will in itself be a 
work of great interest. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 


June 16.—John William Lubbock, Esq., V.P. 
and ‘Treasurer, in the chair ;—succeeded by 
His Royal Highness the President.—The fol- 
lowing papers were read:—‘ On the Tides in 
the port of London,’ by John William Lub- 
bock, Esq. ; ‘On the sources and nature of the 
the powers on which the circulation of the blood 
depends,’ by A. P. W. Philip, M.D. F.R.S.; 
‘On the extensive atmosphere of Mars,’ by Sir 
James South, Knt., F.R.S., &c.; ‘ Experiments 
on the length of the seconds pendulum, at the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich,’ by Captain 
Edward Sabine, R.A., F.R.S.; ‘On the Ther- 
mostat, or Heat-Governor, a self-acting phy- 
sical apparatus for regulating temperature,’ by 
Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; ‘On the friction and 
resistance of fluids,’ by George Rennie, Esq., 
V.P. R.S.; ‘On a new register Pyrometer, for 
measuring the expansion of solids,’ by J. F. Da- 
niell, Esq., F.R.S. &c.; ‘On the determination 
of the thickness of solid substances, not other- 
wise measurable, by magnetic deviation,’ by the 
Rev. W. Scoresby, F.R.S. &c.; ‘On the influ- 
ence of screens in arresting the progress of mag- 
netic action,’ by William Snow Harris, Esq. ; 
* On the power of masses of iron to control the 
attractive force of a magnet,’ by the same; ‘On 
the influence of light,’ by John Barton, Esq., 


| of one of the satellites after immersion. 





communicated by Davies Gilbert, Esq.,V.P. R.S.; 
* A critical and experimental inquiry into the 
relations subsisting between nerve and muscle,’ 
by William Charles Henry, M.D., communi- 
cated by William Henry, M.D., F.R.S.; and 
‘ On recrossed vision, being a description of a 
distinct tribe of ocular phenomena, supplemen- 
tary to a rationale of the laws of cerebral vision,’ 
by John Fearn, Esq. 

The following were among the presents :—‘ A 
Treatise on Algebra,’ by the Rev. George Pea- 
cock, F.R.S., presented by the author; five 
Maps in continuation of the trigonometrical 
survey of Great Britain and Ireland, by the 


Board of Ordnance; and ‘ A brief statement of | 


the progressive improvement of the health of the 
Royal Navy at the end of the 18th and begin- 
ning of the 19th century,’ by Sir Gilbert Blane, 
Bart., F.R.S., by the author. 

William Snow Harris, Esq. was admitted, 
and Griffith Davics, Esq. elected into the So- 
ciety. 

The Society then adjourned over the long va- 
cation, to meet again on the 17th of November 
next. 

The following is a list of the Royal Society’s 
Meetings for the ensuing session : 





1831. Nov. 17 1832. Mar. 1 
24 8 
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Dec. 8 | 22 
15 29 
22 April & 
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1832. Jan. 12 May 3 
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26 17 
Feb. 2 24 
9 31 
16 June 7 
23 21 
ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


June 10.—F. Baily, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— 
Several communications of a very interesting 
nature were read. The subject of the late oc- 
cultation of Jupiter first occupied the attention 
of the mecting: the particulars of which were 
communicated from Captain Smyth, at Bedford, 
and several other astronomers, as seen from their 
respective observatories. ‘They all complained 
of the Moon being too low to observe the im- 
mersion with any satisfaction, although the 
weather was exceedingly favourable. This arose 
from a haziness in the atmosphere, which was 
denser towards the horizon, and occasioned a 
considerable tremulous motion of the Moon's 
limb, by which the observation was much 
impeded. It was remarked, that the body of 
Jupiter was rather suddenly than gradually 
occulted, arising from the quantity of his light. 
The Moon rose shortly after midnight with the 
planet near her S. E. limb; and the immersion 
took place about half an hour afterwards, in the 
following order :—'T'he fourth satellite followed 
by the first, Jupiter, the second satellite, and 
the third. The occultation lasted about an 
hour; in which time the Moon had attained a 
sufficient altitude to afford a favourable oppor- 
tunity of observing the emersions. On the re- 
appearance of the satellites, they were observed 
more distinctly than on the immersion; and, 


| during the emersion of the planet, the limb of 


the Moon was observed to be well defined on 
Jupiter. A succession of finely-delineated cusps 
appeared on the body of the planet; and no 
irregularities were observed on the Moon’s limb 
which might have arisen from any unevenness 
caused by mountains. 

A letter was read on the sudden re-appearance 
This 
phenomenon had been observed at more than 
one place, and was supposed to be one of those 
ocular deceptions, arising from a peculiar state 
of the atmosphere, not yet accounted for. 

The reading of Mr. Herschel’s paper ‘ On the 
measurement of the fixed stars,’ was then re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





sumed. After detailing his observations on the 
various stars which had not before been ex- 
amined, those whose orbits he had determined 
with the assistance of former observations were 
described.—Mr. Herschel remarked, that his 
‘Observations on Nebula,’ to which he had de- 
voted so many years of his life,-was nearly 
brought to its conclusion. In this work, he had 
given the relative position of many thousand of 
these bodies, for the assistance of future astro- 
nomers, who, with the progressive improvements 
which are taking place every day in astronomical 
instruments, would be better provided than 
himself to carry on such observations. Mr. 
Herschel concluded his paper with some valu- 
able hints to future observers, which the course 
of his experience had enabled him to do, on the 
use of their instruments. Any deposit of dew 
on the object glass of the telescope, was injurious 
to the observation, and caused the star to appear 
in concentric rings. This he avoided by placing 
an iron shade, so as to project beyond the ob- 
ject glass, bright on the outside, and blackened 
within. A curious remark was made by him, 
which is highly illustrative of the degree of 
minuteness and refinement to which astrono- 
mical observations are brought in the present 
day. Mr. Herschel stated, that, after making 
observations on a star, and having removed the 
telescope to another for the purpose of observing 
it, he invariably found it necessary to leave the 
telescope directed to the second star a short 
period of time before using it: otherwise a 
tremulous motion would be found. This he 
attributed to the atmosphere in the interior of 
the telescope not being in a quiescent state ; 
it therefore required time for it to become so. 
The best time for observing, he considered to be 
after midnight, before the first appearance of 
the dawn of morning. The effect of the ap- 
proach of light on the stars in the eastern and 
western hemispheres, is very remarkable. ‘The 
stars in the eastern hemisphere appear to split 
and fall in atoms, resembling the globules of 
quicksilver as they are scattered when pressed 
by the finger; whilst those of the western retain 
their size, and appear to become elongated until 
they vanish more suddenly. 

A communication from Dr. Robinson, of Ar- 
magh, was read, ‘On the effect of the height of 
the barometer in the rates of clocks in obser- 
vatories.”. The pendulum of a clock, as it 
vibrates, it is allowed, carries with it a portion 
of the atmosphere, which varies, according to 
its density, the state of the thermometer, hygro- 
meter, &c. in its resistance. In the investiga- 
tioh of this quantity, Dr. Robinson gave an 
equation, by which it might be hereafter de- 
termined. 

The Rev. W. Fletcher, C. E. and J. Hoppe, 
Esqs., were elected Fellows, and the Baron 
Damoiseau and Captain Don F. Bauza, of the 
Spanish Royal Navy, were elected Associates 
of the Society. 


ROYAL 

June 13.—John Barrow, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—A paper on the province of Arracan 
wasread. The principal harbour named “ Kyouk 
Phyoo,” takes its name from the quantity of 
white pebbles thrown on its beach during the 
S.W. monsoon—the name signifying white 
stones. The province extends from lat. 20° 46’ 
N. to 16° 2’ N., and is separated from the Bur- 
man territory by the Yeomandong mountains. 
Cheduba and Ramree are the principal islands 
on its coast. They are partly fertile, producing 
rice, cotton, silk, and indigo, but these are not 
raised in sufficient quantities for exportation. 
The population of the whole province amounts 
to about 200,000, and since it was ceded to the 
Last India Company, has been kept in subjec- 
tion by one regiment of sepoys. A regular dak 
is established between Calcutta and Arracan, 
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passing through Chittagong, and reaches Lan- 
doway in about ten days. ‘The inhabitants are 
a hardy and inoffensive race. Their only wants 
are supplied from their own resources, which they 
command independent of the aid of strangers. 
Their houses are formed mostly of the bamboo, 
being raised from the ground; and generally 
built amidst the jungle, surrounded by planta- 
tions of cotton, indigo, tobacco, &c. Their 
principal food consists of fish and rice, although 
there is no scarcity of buffalos, bullocks, and 
poultry. The buffalos are esteemed much by 
them, on account of their docile habits, and 
utility in treading out rice ; and their surprise is 
great on finding strangers anxious for them on 
account of their meat, as they imagine by their 
eating of it they will become calves. Rice and 
fish were both exported from this country to 
the Mauritius lately, at a very moderate rate. 
There are few persons who cannot read and 
write among the natives of Arracan, their re- 
cords being kept on the palm leaf. ‘Their 
alphabet consists of thirty-six characters, written 
from left to right. ‘Their schools are under the 


management of the priests, two or three of 


whom belong to every village. Celibacy is 
maintained by the priests, who also adopt the 
custom of shaving their heads. Their dress 
consists of dirty-yellow cotton. Should a young 
priest be dissatisfied with his calling on account 
of its restrictions, he is always at liberty to re- 
turn to his former condition, and marry when- 
ever he pleases. The priests are a well-disposed 


set of men, not interfering in the concerns of 


their neighbours, unless referred to, which is 
often the case in any dispute, when they settle 
the matter by arbitration. ‘These people are by no 
means given to that servile hypocrisy of their 
western neighbours, and bear an excellent cha- 
ravter as to probity in general. In their deal- 
ings of every kind their word may be relied on. 
They demand the price they consider an article 
to be worth, and no more; although it is much 
to be feared they will lose these goods traits in 
their communication with the natives of Bengal. 
The women are not kept secluded, and are at- 
tired much in the Chinese style. Their present 
trade is carried on by means of coasting vesscls, 
which carry their produce to Calcutta, as well as 
up the Irawaddy to Ava, or Rangoon. They 
obtain in exchange the silks of the latter coun- 
tries, which are superior to their own, and pre- 
ferred to any others brought by Europeans. 

A communication was next read on the Hi- 
malaya Mountains. Latitude is of little impor- 
tance in the consideration of climate on this 
lofty range. The whole is distributed like strata, 
and in one day a range may be passed through 
from the heat of the tropics to the limits of the 
hardy birch. ‘The highest cultivation on the 
southern face of the lofty chain, occurs at a 
level of 10,000 feet, the crops being thin and 
poor. The maximum temperature in June, 
is 72°, and the mean of the whole year, 42°. 
Forests continue toa height of 11,500 feet, but the 
trees decrease in size beyond this height.—The 
route across the pass of the Himalaya was thus 
described: The Lutley river was crossed at Wang- 
too, by a bridge of ropes. The route from hence 
was due north, and attained a height of 11,000 feet. 
Perpetual snow occupied the loftiest regions, 
and hadaccumulated in enormous bodies. Huge 
masses frequently break loose by the heat of 
the sun, and fall with a tremendous noise into 
the abyss beneath, carrying with them whole 
acres of rocks. At sunrise the ground is covered 
with frost, the thermometer 23. At the height 
of 15,000, respiration was affected, and great 
debility and sluggishness were experienced. On 
encamping at night in the pass, increased motion 
in the blood produced giddiness, with pains in 
the head, and intolerable heat in the face and 
eyes, accompanied with dreadful thirst: in the 
morning the thermometer was at 6. The sen- 
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sations produced by the rarefaction of the air 
are beyond all description. There is an anxiety, 
and sense of suffocation quite intolerable ; on 
the slightest motion the breathing is hurried, 
and it is impossible to get a full respiration: 
the elasticity of the surface of the body is re- 
duced, and, there being no sufficient counter- 
balance to the circulation, the blood is precipi- 
tated through the relaxed system, deranging 
the whole. The extreme height of the pass 
is 16,500 feet, and it is flanked by peaks 
rising to 18,500. The crest of the pass is 
less sharp than others, and declines very gra- 
dually. As the Chinese frontier is approached, 
the country and scenery change; trees shrink 
from the arid atmosphere, and become stunted 
and few. Vegetation is sapless and scanty, and 
the mountains themselves soften into Wuff 
masses. In July and August the air is humid, 
and clouds hang about the peaks like mists, and 
according to the variations in the density of the 
atmosphere, they sometimes roli down and settle 
in the bottom of the valley. There they rest 
motionless, until some atmospheric change set- 
ting them in agitation, they move off, and rising 
until the air can carry them no further, they 
form a belt round the crests of the peaks, which 
shoot through their sides and appear like islets 
in the ocean. Such are the general features of 
the country, through which the route to Sadak 
lies. The traveller in his course finds himself 
environed by clifls, which are perpetually break- 
ing loose. His daily occupation is climbing to 
the tops of mountains, and descending again 
to their base; at one time shivering on the 
verge of congelation, and at another oppressed 
by heat. Precipices of a frightful depth are 
often skirted by rude staircases of frail con- 
struction, and torrents are crossed by cradle 
bridges of twigs swinging in the wind. 

On the conclusion of the above paper, the 
President announced the return of the Landers 
from Africa, having succeeded in coming down 
the Niger to the sea from Youri. He observed 
that the river was found to run first to the south- 
ward, then to the eastward, the S. E. and 8. W. 
into the sea ;—that in consequence of the late- 
ness at which the journals had been received, 
there was no time to draw up any statement of 








various articles were exhibited in the meeting- 
room. 

On rising, the Vice President gave notice 
from the chair, that the Library of the Society 
would be closed during the month of August, 
and declared the meeting adjourned over the 
summer vacation, to Thursday November 17th. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


June 10.—Mr. Faraday delivered an admir- 
able discourse on certain phenomena in the 
motions and arrangement of the particles of 
light bodies when placed upon vibrating surfaces. 

If a square plate of glass be firmly held in 
the centre, leaving the rest of its surface per- 
fectly free, it may be made to vibrate and yield 
a musical tone, by passing a violin-bow across 
its edge; and if a small quantity of sand be 
previously strewed over the surface, it will ar- 
range itself during the vibration in a certain de- 
terminate and regular figure, modified and varied 
according to the pitch of the note yielded by the 
glass plate, or, in other words, by the velocity 
of the vibrations. This regularity of figure as- 
sumed by the sand, always corresponds with the 
nodal lines, or quiescent parts of the surface, 
for to those lines the sand is driven from the 
vibrating portions of the plate. It is easy to 
imagine how this effect takes place, because the 
sand is necessarily thrown upwards by the vi- 
bration, and, as the vibrating portion of any 
surface is naturally convex and concave, alter- 
nately, between the quiescent parts, the sand is 
continually thrown more and more from the 
centre of vibration, and ultimately collects in a 
heap along the nodal lines. 

So far the subject presents but little novelty ; 
but if avery light powder (such as /ycopodium) 
be used, instead of sand, an effect directly op- 
posite to that we have described immediately 
takes place, and the light powder is driven from 
the quiescent lines of the plate, and collects in 
a heap in the parts which vibrate most violently. 
Now, as it cannot be supposed that these opposite 
effects result from any difference in the quality 
of the powder employed, it may at first seem 
that the explanation we have adverted to is not 


| satisfactory, and that some principle not hitherto 


their discoveries, but that by the next meeting | 


he hoped that one would be prepared for the 
Society. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARICS. 


June 16.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair.—After the proceedings of the last 
meeting were reported, the various presents 
made to the Society during the week, were laid 
on the table, and thanks ordered to be returned 
to the donors. The most important of these, 
was the newly-published Part of Sir Richard C. 
Hoare’s ‘ History of Modern Wilts, containing 
the hundreds of Westbury and Warminster.’ 

The Secretary read a letter addressed to him- 

self by Mr. S. Hasell, accompanying a coloured 
lithographic print of a Roman tessellated pave- 
ment, lately discovered at Pitney in Somerset- 
shire. He then concluded the reading of the 
tev. Mr. Grover’s erudite treatise on various 
points in the history, chronology, and mythology 
of the ancient Greek and Latin nations, with 
which the attention of the Society has been oc- 
cupied from time to time during almost all the 
present session. The thanks of the Society 
were voted to its learned author. 

Mr. Ellis read in conclusion, a communica- 
tion from Mr. A. J. Kempe, a Fellow of the 
Society, in elucidation of some fragments of 
ancient pottery discovered in the excavations 
under the late Church of St. Michael, Crooked 
Lane. Mr. Kempe concludes, from the presence 
of these articles, and from other coincident cir- 
cumstances, that the same spot was the site of 
an ancient Roman temple. Drawings of the 


discovered, is necessary to explain this ap- 
parent anomaly; we are, however, indebted to 
Mr. Faraday for a solution of these phenomena, 


| as conclusive as it is ingenious; and we must 





beg the attention of our readers to a statement 
of certain facts connected with the subject, in 
order to render the matter perfectly intelligible. 

When any flat surface, such as a glass or metal 
plate, is made to vibrate, it exerts a power to 
throw a light or finely-divided substance laid 
upon it into the air, which substance again falls, 
and is again thrown up with great velocity as 
long as the vibration continues; but the plate 
also throws up the air whichis above it, and, on 
its descent, the pressure of the atmosphere ne- 
cessarily forces air to supply the space: but the 
air, when thrown up, is projected at right angles 
to the surface, while that which fills its place is 
drawn in partly from the sides of the plate, thus 
producing a current from the sides towards the 
centre; so that any very light powder such as 
lycopodium, being thrown up, is, on its descent, 
affected by such lateral current, and driven 
away from the quiescent lines towards the centre 
of vibration; while the sand, being too heavy to 
receive any such impulse from the air, is affected 
oaly by the simple cause we first noticed, and 
consequently remains collected on the nodal 
parts of the plate. 

Mr. Faraday made a variety of experiments 
to prove these facts; but it occurred to that gen- 
tleman to generalize the subject, and to demon- 
strate that the effects depended on the relative 
densities of the powders employed, to those of 
the media in which the experiments were con- 


ducted. With this view he imagined that a 
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dense liquid might produce the same effect on: 
sand that air produced on lycopodium; and we 
witnessed an experiment made under water, in 
which the sand was driven to the very situations 
on the plate occupied by the lighter powder 
when air was the medium employed. 

A variety of illustrations were brought for- 
ward during the lecture, to prove the effect of 
vibrating surfaces on currents of air; and we 
give Mr. Faraday the greatest credit for his 
exertions on this occasion, not because the sub- 
ject itself is of any direct interest, but because 
he has succeeded in tracing to its true and 
simple source, a phenomenon which scemed to 
embrace considerable difticulty. 

This was the concluding evening meeting of 
the season; and we much regret that so agree- 
able and instructive a series of conversazioni 
should commence so late as the end of January, 
or terminate so soon as the beginning of June. 
We are, however, quite aware that it is no easy 
matter to furnish new and interesting subjects 
even for twenty-one successive lectures; and 
we are therefore not surprised if, occasionally, 
an evening is passed without that intellectual 
treat which all are anxious to enjoy, but to which 
few are able to contribute. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEFK. 





Linnean Society .......... Fight, p.m. 
Monpay, { Horticultural Society ......One, p.m. 

Medico-Botanical Society .. Fight, p.m. 
Wepwes. Geological Society ........4 past 8, P.M. 


Saturp. Royal College of Physicians, 


Harveian Oration) .,...Four, P.M. 
) 





Music ® 


KING’S TITEATRE. 


We have nothing particularly new to say of | 


this establishment. Pasta and Taglioni sing 


and dance as charmingly as ever; but the Opera | 


seems to be a little in eclipse since the arrival 
of the wonderful Paganini. Even on the opera 
nights there is a constant buzzing of his name 
throughout the house; really the town is in a 
state of monomania—nothing but Paganini is 
heard on any hand. The inhabitants of Abdera 
were never more infatuated with Cupid ! 


PAGANINI'S FOURTH CONCERT. 
“ Something more exquisite still.” 

WE thought we had exhausted our vocabulary 
in our Jast, in the praise of the Signor, but alas! 
language “ toils after him in vain ;” we, there- 
fore, leave him quietly to enjoy the enthusiastic, 
and at the same time judicious, applause of the 
multitudes he congregates to hear him—for what 
after such success would be individual applause? 
We assert confidently there never has been any- 
one like him; and in saying so, we think that 
we scarcely say enough. His last performance 
on Thursday night, the Andante Cantabile on 
the rondo of the * Cenerentola,’ pleased us most 
of all. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


O'er the Dark Waters ; song. Written and com- 
posed by Mrs. William Marshall. London, 
George & Manby. 

Division is the best principle for labour. Mrs. 

Marshall should set eles people’s words, and let 

other people compose music for hers. In the pre- 

sent instance, both words and music being her own 
offspring, she has made them alternately endeavour 
to give Vs my i to each other, until they have 
knocked their heads together, and thus weakened 
the force of both. Still, neither are without merit. 


Rondino; Pianoforte. By H. P. Hill. Op. 2, 
Nos.1& 2. Hill. 

THESE exhibit more industry than genius. There 

is a continued straining after novelty, at the ex- 

pense of melody. The beginning of No. 2, is evi- 

dently taken from the commencement of the last 

movements of Haydn’s Symphony No, 7. 








THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


WE took a first instalment of warm air at this 
summer retreat on Thursday evening. The por- 
tion of the evening's entertainments for which 
we came in, was the last part of * The Way to 
keep him,’ and the new interlude, called ‘ ‘The 
Widow Bewitched, or, Love at Fault.’ In the 
first, the Vidow Belmour was enacted, as the bills 
said, by “‘a young Lady, her first appearance 
on any stage.’’ Not having witnessed her whole 
performance, it would be unjust to pronounce 
decisively upon the extent of her pretensions to 
ultimate success. We rather suspect that the 
word “ young”? might have been sately omitted ; 
but the lady is a fine personable woman, some- 
thing in the style of Miss Chester, though by 
no means sohandsome. We have been informed 
that she is an amateuse, and that play, not pay, 
is her object. If this be true, we think we can 
venture to promise her a long engagement. It 
is said also, that she is sufliciently independent 
to keep her carriage. How this may be, off the 
stage, we know not; but her carriage on it is at 
present stiff and uneasy. Time, however, which 
mellows acting as well as wine, when it has the 
elements of improvement within it, may do much 
towards oiling and easing this. There was much 
of the usual embarrassment of a tirst appearance, 
but it seemed to be caused more by inexperience 
than timidity. The Widow Belmour has but little 
to do in the fifth act, and we will not pronounce 
upon the merits of what we did not see from 
what we did; yet it is but fair to add, that the 
audience seemed to be,and to have been, in very 
good humour with her. Mr. Vining, full of life, 
spirit, and sparkle as he is, is yet not the man 
for Sir Brilliant Fashion. One who does so many 
things well, may surely be excused a partial 
failure in a part which circumstances, over which 
he has no control, render somewhat unsuitable 
to him. Mr. Cooper was too coarse and broad 
in Mr. Lovemore—particularly in the last great 
scene with his wife. We must not omit to state 
that the acting of Mrs. Faucit in this scene, as 
Mrs. Lovemore, was one of the cleverest bits we 
have witnessed for avery long time. She had evi- 
dently studied the part with intense care; and 
her delivery of it was so excellent, that, not- 


| withstanding our general estimation of her as a 


sensible woman and highly-useful actress, we 
were astonished. She was heartily and deservedly 
applauded. Mr, Farren was admirable-—we 
may almost say, of course—in Sir Bashful Con- 
slant. 

The ‘ Widow Bewitched’ was repeated on this 
oceasion: the author is Mr. Percy Farren, the 
stage-manager. We wish that authors would 
be so good to let the bills inform us, on the first 
night of their pieces, whether or not they are 
taken from the French, ‘The consequence of 
this not being the custom, is, that we are fre- 
quently at a loss whether we ought to cry out 
against “another importation from our Gallic 
neighbours,” or to “congratulate the public’ 
upon that “rara avis, an original drama, from 
the pen of one of our own countrymen”; and 
we are quite aware that, according to the present 
routine of criticism, we are expected to do one 
or the other. ‘I'o be serious, we scout this non- 
sense, and always have, and always shall. Our 
business is to examine and report whether or 
not a play be good; and if it be, we care not 
whether the idea has been taken from the French, 
the German, the Chinese, or the —— hush! The 
plot of this little piece is single and simple : the 
dialogue is sufficiently easy. It is not remark- 
able for wit or brilliancy; and we are sorry to 
be obliged to add, that it is decidedly reprehen- 
sible in two or three places for their worst sub- 
stitute—indecency. ‘This is an offence against 
good taste and propriety which we would not 


pass over in our own grandmother, if she were 








to write for the stage, and be guilty of it. An 
elderly officer has married a young wife, and 
left her in England, while he is gone to the 
wars in the East Indies. He has been wounded 
and missing, and for some time supposed to be 
dead. He returns at length to England; an@ 
having some of those little misgivings, which 
the vast difference between his wife’s age and’ 
his own not unnaturally induces, he encourages 
the belief in his death, and comes to visit her 
in disguise. ‘The wife is, in reality, true and 
constant; but, being privately informed of his 
plot, she avails herself of the presence of a bro- 
ther of hers, whom her husband has never seen, 
to plague him, by pretending that she is about to 
be again married. When he has been sufficiently 
punished, the explanation takes place :—of 
course, his anger unbends, his situation mends, 
they all make friends, and the picce ends. Mr. 

W. Farren acted not only his own but a brother's 
part in what he did. He had so little opportu- 
nity to produce those effects in which (in both 

senses) he delights, that we cannot help sus- 

pecting that he would have refused the part, if 
it had been written by the respectable grand- 

mother, to whom we have before alluded, or, 

indeed, any one else. Miss Sydney, from the 

Olympic Theatre, made her first appearance 

here in the young widow. She played the part 

very prettily, and her acting is decidedly im- 

proved. As much cannot, in truth, be said for 

her singing. The quality of her yoice is harsh; 

and, finding no evidence of improvement about 

that, we begin to fear that it is not susceptible 

of it. She accompanied herself very well on 

the pianoforte, in a pretty song of Mr. Horn’s 

composition, to the voice part of which she was 

unable todo justice. With care and study there 

is promise enough about her acting, to enable 

her to get on quite well without any material 

exertion in the singing way. Mr. Vining, as 

the brother, did all that could be done. There 

is a very good company here, and every indica- 

tion of a fairly-attractive season; but we are 

sorry to observe that the management has re- 

commenced the puffing system in the bills. We 

recommend that some of the scene-painters 

of the establishment should be employed to 

paint them out—they would, in such case, be 

doing the house a real service. While they have 

the brushes in their hands, for this purpose, 

we should also recommend their painting out 

most of the present scenes of this theatre, and 
that some one clse should then paint new ones 
in. This department is sadly neglected here. 





MISCELLANEA 





Cholera Morbus.—The Committee of the Royal 
College of Physicians, specially appointed to 
report on the best means of preventing the in- 
troduction of the cholera into this country, have 
come unanimously to the following resolution: 
“That the cholera morbus may be communi- 
cated by infected persons to those in health; 
but that no information which has reached the 
committee justifies the supposition that it is 
communicable by merchandize. As a measure 
of safety, however, the committee approve of 
the establishment of quarantine.” 

African Discovery.—It appears, by accounts 
from Alexandria, that Captain Woodfall, who 
was sent out by the African Society to explore 
the interior, died at Kourdefan. 

King’s College.—We are happy to hear that 
Mr. Bernays, whose useful works we have more 
than once had occasion to notice, has been ap- 
pointed German Professor at King’s College. 

Royal Naval School.—There scems to be a fine 
zealous spirit stirring among our naval friends. 
Not long since, we reported on the Naval Li- 
brary, about to be established at Portsmouth— 


since, of the Naval and Military Museum. We 
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have lately heard of Midshipmen’s Libraries to 
be established on board ship; but a Royal Naval 
School for the education of the sons of naval 
and marine officers has been lately projected, and 
three thousand pounds already collected either 
by donations or from shareholders. 

Polish Language.—The glorious struggle for 
freedom that the brave Poles are making, gives 
unwonted interest to all accounts received re- 
lating to that people ; and the frequent occur- 
rence of the names of their leading men, pre- 
senting to the English reader such an unusual 
combination of letters, makes it desirable to 
know something of the peculiarities of their 
pronunciation. The assistance of a Polish friend 
has enabled us to furnish our readers with the 
following 

Key to Polish Pronunciation. 

All vowels are sounded as in French, except 
u, which is pronounced 00 ; and, there being no 
diphthongs, each is pronounced separately. 

The consonants present the chief ditficulty :— 


g_ is always pronounced hard, as in give. 
w is sounded like v ; final, like /. 


©. « ° . - tz; final, like ts. 
ch . ° e . k,orasin the Scotch word loch. 
i a . - tch, as in pitch. 
SZ e . . - sh 
szez . ° . Shtch 
Tz. «© « +f in je (French), sounding also 
the r. 


There is no q ; and all other consonants are pro- 
nounced as in English. 
The following examples will be sufficient to 
show the application of the foregoing key :— 
D icki is p ad Dvernitzki 





Chreptowicz. . . Kreptovitch 
Czartoryski . » « Tchartoryski 
Szembek ° . « Shembek 
Skrzynecki . ° . Skrjynetzki 
Leszczynski . ° - Leshtchinski 
Rzewuski . e - Rjevooski 


Garrick’s opinion of Mrs. Siddons, “ that she 
would never succeed,”’ is said to have prevented 
the then Lord Camden from witnessing her per- 
formance for two years; but he was at length 
prevailed on to see her in Mrs. Beverley; and, 
on being asked how he had been amused, 
“Why (said he), when I am in want of such an 
amusement again, I will go to Newgate, and 
witness the parting of a wife from her husband 
who is going to be hanged—hers is not acting : 
"TIS NATURE.” 

Anecdote of Paganini.—We have heard an 
anecdote of this extraordinary man, which speaks 
volumes for the goodness of his heart. One day, 
while walking in the streets of Vienna, he saw 
a poor boy playing upon his violin, an¢,-on 
entering into conversation with him, he found 
that he maintained his mother and several little 
brothers and sisters by what he picked up as an 
itinerant musician. Paganini immediately gave 
him all the money he had about him, then taking 
the boy's violin, commenced playing, and when 
he had collected a vast crowd, pulled off his hat, 
made a collection, and gave it to the poor boy 
amid the acclamations of the multitude. 

Railroads in Spain.— Another company is 

projected and authorized by the Spanish govern- 
ment, to raise money in shares, for the formation 
ofa railroad in Biscay. 
_ Railroads in Cuba.—A railroad, sixty miles 
in length, is about to be made from the Havan- 
nah to the sugar plantations on the opposite 
side of the island; and, according to the very 
valuable statistical information contained in the 
report of the committee, the advantages of such 
an undertaking will be immense. ‘The money 
is to be raised by subscription ; the sum required, 
is seven hundred thousand dollars, which will 
be furnished for 7000 shares, of 100 dollars 
each. 

New Eye Infirmary.—We were much gratified 
a few days since, at witnessing the excellent 


arrangements of a new eye infirmary, established 





at No. 13, Little Portland Street, Cavendish 
Square, by Mr. Stevenson, Oculist to the King, 
and lecturer on the structure and diseases of 
the eye andear. Mr. Stevenson had succeeded 
in a most interesting case at the time we 
visited this establishment. A little girl, about 
ten years old, had run a fork into the corner of 
her right eye; the prong passed through the 
lens behind the iris, and so great had been the 
shock, that the lens was completely dislocated. 
Under Mr. Stevenson's skilful management, 
the sight was perfectly restored in about three 
weeks. 

Agency of Birds in planting.—It has been ob- 
served, that the jay is one of the most useful 
agents in the economy of nature, for disseminat- 
ing trees and shrubs, the hard seeds of which 
they feed on; in collecting their winter stores, a 
quantity of the seed necessarily drops in their 
flight ; and a wet winter and spring usually give 
abundant evidence of their agency. A corre- 
spendent of Wilson, states, that these birds alone, 
are capable of replanting in a few years all the 
cleared lands! 
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Days of | Thermom. | Barometer, 











W.XMon. | Max. Min. Noon, Winds. Weather. 
Th. 9\'73 56; 265 | Ww. Shrs. p.m, 
Fr. 10°74 56) 240 | W. Showers. 
Sat. 11/73 59, Stat. |W.h.e.m.4 Cloudy. 
Sun. 12; 79 57 | 29.50 | Ww. Ditto. 
Mon. 13/76 59 | 20.70 Ww. Ditto. 
Tues. 14/78 55 | 29.88 Ww. Ditto. 
Wed. 15} 82 54 29.50 S.W. Rain, P.M. 











Prevailing Clouds. — Cwnulus, Cirrostratus, Cy- 
moid, and Comoid-cirrostratus. 
Nights and Mornings, for the greater part, showery. 
Mean temperature of the week, 69°. 
Remarkable solar halo on Tuesday, P.M. 


Astronomical Observations, 

Jupiter stationary on Saturday, near /t in Capricorn. 

Moon and Saturn in conj. Tuesday at Midnight. 

An occultation of Aldebaran on Thursday. 

Venus’s geocentric long. on Wed, 4° 22’ in Cancer. 

Mars’s _ 26°47'in do. 

Sun’s 23° 31’ in Gemini. 

Length of day on Wed. 16h. 32m.; increased, 8h. 48u. 
No night. 

Sun’s horary motion 2/ 23”. 
distance on Monday, .006857. 


Logarithmic number of 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from 
Mr. Rennie, on the subject of our review of the ¢ Orni- 
thological Dictionary.’ We do not consider ourselves 
bound to publish ; but it shall certainly appear, that 
Mr. Rennie may be convinced we can justify our judg- 


ment. 

Candidus deserves our best thanks. None but a well- 
wisher would have bestowed so much criticism upon 
us. We differ on many points; and on those in which 
we agree, we defer to usage. One word ought, however, 
to suggest many things, the ‘‘ season.” 

Thanks to G.R., E.G.1., and other writers, respect- 
ing ‘ Corn Law Rhymes.’ 

London and Paris, by Don de Trueba, next week. 

We have to thank another of the ‘ Brotherhood’ tor 
the following, addressed to Mr. Pratt, on his presenting 
one of his Patent Cushions to the passengers of the 
Willesden Coach :— 


Dear Mr. P., so long as we 
Retain your gift behind us, 
Our thoughts can never stray from thee, 
Twill feelingly remind us. 
Enraptured, we your name repeat, 
And pray for lengthen’d days ; 
He don’t deserve an easy seat, 
That ’s backward in your praise. 
Sur Jed by applauding friends, 
May all your troubles cease ; 
For he who soothes our latter ends, 
Should end his days in peace. 
Thrice happy man! the fair avow, 
*Tis one Elysian dream ; 
For who can sit, and not admit, 
Tis bliss to the extreme ? 
Ob, may your fame extend to thrones! 
May it be said of you, 
In giving rest to kingly bones, 
He’d one great end in view. 





J. P.D. 


Athenxum Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming. — Analysis of the Seven Parts of 
Speech of the English Language, in which it is at- 
tempted to fix their character, and furnish simple rules 
for ascertaining them, on a new principle, by the Rey, 
C.J. Lyon, M.A., late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, with numerous facts 
and private papers, hitherto unpublished. 

Just subscribed.—The works of the Rev. Robert 
Hawker, D.D., late Vicar of Charles, Plymouth, with 
his Memoir, by the Rev. Dr. Williams, 10 vols. 8vo. 
Gl. 6s.; royal, 12d. 12s.—Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of the Rev. Dr. Hawker, by the Rev. John 
Williams, of Stroud, 8vo.—Daily Communings, Spiritual 


' and Devotional, by Bishop Horne, 2s. ; in silk, 2s. 6d, 
—Sandhain’a Schaolfell 


| fess 





8, 18mo. 3s.—Memoirs ef 
the Rev. Alexander Waugh, D.D., 2nd edit. 8vo. 14s.— 
The whole proceedings in the case of the Rev. J. M. 
Cawfell, l2mo. 6s.—Medico-Chirurgical Notes and 
.“ustrations, by K. Fletcher, Esq., Part 1, 4to. 14,— 
Stonehouse’s Sick Man’s Friend, new edit., by his Son, 
1zmo. 5s.— Easy Introduction to Perspective, by J. C. 
Lurgeis, Svo. 5th edit,, 5s.— Patrick’s Indigenous Plants 
of Lanarkshire, 1Smo. 6s.—Inglis’s Spain in 1830,2 vols. 
Svo. 12. 6s.—Fletcher’s History of Poland, with Map, 
8vo. 14s.— Little Library, the Garden, with 21 Illustra- 
tions, 3s. 6d.—Dr. A. ‘Thomson’s Sermon’s and Sacra- 
mental Exhortations, 8vo. 12s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Li- 
brary, Vol. 5, ‘ George IV.,’ Vol. 2, 5s.—Marshall's 
Naval Biography, Supplement, Vol. 3, Part 1, Svo. 15s. 
—Bloom’s Pulpit Oratory, 8vo. 10s.— Family Dramatic 
Library, Vols- 5 & 6, ‘ Ford’s Works,’ 10s,—Jacqueline 
of Holland, by I'.C, Grattan, 3 vols. 12. 11s, Gd.— Little 
on Logarithms, 8vo. 8s.—Carson on Baptism, 8vo. 7s. 
—Garrick’s Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6¢,—Hill’s Family 
Offering, 4s.—Clissold’s Selections from Hooker, 12mo. 
3s.—Vindication of the Religions Opinions of the Highcr 
Classes in this Country, 8vo. 3s. 6¢.—Turnour’s Trini- 
tarian and Unitarian Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo, 16s, 














ADVERTISEMENTS 


R. JAMES’S FEVER POWDER and 
ANALEPTIC PILLS. 

FEVER POWDER is universally approved by the Pro- 
aud the Pablic, aud is admiuistered with equal success in 
Fever, lufiammatory Diseases, Measles, Pleurisy, Sore Throats, 
Rieamatism, Xe. hen given in Colds, Catarrhs, &c. it is 
generally found to check their progress, or shorten their dura- 
tion. In Packets, 2s. 9d. and 24s. 


The ANALEPTIC PILLS, from their influ- 
ence in exciting the natural secretions, are an exceliest Alterative 
Remedy in Chronic Diseases, Rheumatism, habitual Febrile and 
Gouty Aficetions, Indigestion, Bilious and other Complaints of 
the Stomach and Bowels. In Boxes, at 4s. 6d. and 24s, 

Sold by Messrs. Butler, Chemists, Cheapside, corner of St. 
Paul’s, London, and the principal Druggists and Booksellers. 
Observe the Signature of R, G.G. James on the Label, 
The Pablic are requested to be cautious in the purchase of 
these  aeiaie as spurious preparations are coutinuaily offered 
for sale. 


The 

















> Tr . ° . 
MMEDIATE and soothing Relief afforded in 
cases of Tan, Parched Skin, San-burns, Stings of Insects, or 
any Inflammation, by ROWLAND’s KALYDOR, Warranted 
perfectly innocent, it immediately altays the smarting irritability 
of the skin, producing a delightiul and pleasing coolness trul 
comfortable and refreshing; it alxo removes pimples, spots, ar 
all cutaneous eruptions, and thus prevents those disorders which 
disorganize the zy of the female countenance. It imparts 
matchless beauty to the complexion ; atlords soothing relief to 
ladies nursing their ofispring. To gentlemen alter slaving, it 
allays the irritation and smarting pain, and renders the shin 
suivoth and pleasant. 

To prevent imposition, and by authority of the Hon, Commis- 
sioners of Stamps, the Name and Address of the Proprietors is 
engraved on the Government Stamp atixed on the cork of each 
genuine Bottle, 

A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

Particular attention to this caution, on purchasing, is respect- 
fully solicited, as the Proprietors cannot be responsible for the 
serious injury resulting from the use of imitations now ofiered to 
the Public. 

The Genuine is sold by the Proprietors, and most respectable 
Medicine Veuders. 

*,* Ask for ‘ Rowland’s Kalydor,’ and see the name on the 
Stamp. 





CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


ad ONGREVE’S GOLDEN BALM,” 
/ IMPROVED SOOTHING SYRUP. 

This remedy possesses superior advantages in counteracting the 
dreadfal effects arising from painful deutition. It cools and com- 
forts the gums 5 assuages the most violent anguish consequent 
on their intlammation; aud its demulcent properties so soften 
and render elastic these tender ts as to produce the leeth in 
their regular order with incredible ease and rapidity, without 
constipating the bowels and exciting other baneful effects ; by 
which the necessity of lancing the gums, so pregnant with dan- 
paren results, is entirely supe! ed. It is introduced at the 

owest possible price by the Proprietor, for the purpose of placing 
it withiv the reach of all classes, 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by Messrs. Butler, 
Chemists, Cheapside, Corner of St. Paul’s, London,and ee 
cipal Druggists and Booksellers. Of w may be had MA 
SHALL’S UNIVERSAL CERATE—This Cerate is found to 
most efficacious as an application to Ulcers, Wounds, Burns, 
Scalds, Sores, &c. In Boxes, at is. 14d. and 2s. 9d, 


or 
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HE EXHIBITION of LODGE’S POR- 
TRAITS of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of 
GREAT BRITAIN, from the Galleries of HIS MAJESTY, the 
Nobility, and from Public Collections, is OPEN Daily, at Messrs. 
HARDING and LEPARD’S, 4, Pact Maui East. 


Admittance, by Tickets only, which may be had free of expense, 
on application to Messrs. HanpING and Leparp. 


CONTINUED MONTHLY, WITH ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS. 


HE DIAMOND MAGAZINE; 

in demy 18mo. price Sixpence ; or in demy 12mo. with Proof 
Impressions of the Plate, price One Shilling. First Number 
was published on the ist of June, containing Sixteen Original Ar- 
ticles in prose and verse, and an Engraving on Steel by Sangster, 
after a Drawing by IH. Corbould, Esq. ; being the first of a series 
HH tive of the Hon. Mrs. Norton’s Poem of the ‘Undying 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
HE HISTORY OF POLAND, 
FROM the EARLIEST PERIOD to the PRESENT TIMES. 
By JAMES FLETCHER, Esq. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


With a NARRATIVE of the RECENT EVENTS, obtained from 
a Patriot Polish Nobleman, 


Illustrated by Portraits of KOSCIUSKO and the President of the 
National Government( Prince CZARTORYSKI): and anaccurate 
Map of Poland, including its ancient Boundaries. 


Printed for COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11, Waterloo- 


+4t Proor Impressions of the Portratrs may be had of all 
PRINTSELLERS. 





In a few days will be published, No. I. of a Series of Lithographic 
Prints, called 


ICTURESQUE GLEANINGS in the 
NORTH. The Work will be prised in 6 Numb 
each Number to contain 4 Pilates. 


Price 6s. plain; India proofs, 10s. 
Published by R. ACKERMANN, Strand. 
The it of this work is to present to i pam, in a cheap 


form, a few of those unrivalied scenes w have hitherto 
escaped notice, or have appeared in amuch more costly manner. 





’ 





In a few days will be published, post 8vo. 


ATES and DISTANCES: showing what 
may be dove ina TOUR of SIXTEEN MONTHS, through 
Parts of Europe; as performed in the Years 1829 and 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-sireet. ® 





“ ROUTE FROM LONDON TO NAPLES.” 

This day is published, with high!y-finished or iggten by W. and 
E. Finden, from Designs by Prout, Stanfield, and Brockedon. 
Demy 8vo. 6s.; or 4to, India prools, 16s.; imperial 8vo. ditto, 
12s.; ditto, plain, 10s, 

O. I. of a New Itiustratep ROAD- 
BOOK of the Route from LONDON to NAPLES, 


By W. BROCKEDON, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Passes of the Alps.’ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





This day is published, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
kyssay on the ORIGIN and PROSPECTS 
of MAN, 


By the Author of ‘ ANASTASIUS.’ 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
Of whom may be had, 


Anastasius; or, Memoirs of a Modern Greek. 
4th edition, 3 vols. crown #vo. 1, Lis. 6d. 





o 
FAMILY LIBRARY. 
This day are published, complete in 2 vols. 10s. 
AMILY DRAMATISTS, Nos. V. and VI., 


containing the PLAYS of FORD, illustrated with Expla- 
natory Notes, 


Family Dramatists, Nos. I., II., and IIL, 
contain the PLAYS of MASSINGER. 


No. IV. Popular English Specimens of 
ASCHY LUS, with Thirteen Engravings, 5s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





On Wednesday next will be published, with Notes by the Editor, 
Sir Walter Scott, Lord Stowel, Sir James Mackiutosh, &c., 
with several Original Portraits, 5 vols. 8vo. 3. 


OSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. A new 
Edition, iv ug HAWKINS, Mrs, PIOZZI, TOUR 
to the HEBRIDES, TOUR in WALES, Ac. 


By the Right Honourable JOHN WILSON CROKER, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarile-street. 





This day is published, in one vol. small 8vo. price 6s. 
the Eighth Edition of 


N 0) 7 Se. § 
By ANDREW REED. 
The extensive circulation of this popular work has induced the 
publishers to reprint it in a smaller form. 
London; F. WESTLEY and A, H. DAVIS, 10, Stationers’-hall- 


Oo N. 


One.’ 
No. If. willbe published on the Ist of July, with an Engraving 
by Bacon. 


London : HURST, CHANCE, and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
ands old by all Booksellers. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT, 
Being No. III. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 


« These publications have already imparted a higher and more 
masculine tone to popular literature, and no volume has appeared 
among them more calculated to effect this desirable purpose than 
Egypt.” —Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle. 


On the 2d of May was published, 


IEW of ANCIENT and MODERN 
EGYPT; with an Outline of its Natural History. 


By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D. 


In one volume, containing 480 pages; with a Map and ten 
Engraviags by Branston, representing the most remarkable 
Temples, Pyramids, and other Mouuments of Antiquity. 


The following is a Selection from the numerous Reviews of this 
Work by the Periodical Press of Great Britain, 


“* The author of the volume before us, faily appreciating the 
sources of interest which his subject afforded, has given us a nar- 
rative of unfailing spirit and attraction to the very last page.””— 
Monthly Review. 


“ The great merit of the preceding volumes of the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library led us to expect much information as well as 
amusement from this, and we have not been disappointed.”— 
Asiatic Journal. 


“ We like to see a respectable name attached to works that cope 
with facts, and Dr. Russell’s is a pledge satisfactory to the scho- 
jar. He bas supplied av exceedingly interesting work, collect- 
ing his mate discreetly, and arranging them with judicious 
care.” —Englishman’s Magazine. 


“ An exceedingly interesting volume, well compiled from every 
source attainable, ancient and modern, and condensed into a 
reasonable and Compass...... The most immutable of 
haman works ate before us in this little volume. Edifices and 
sculptures that have preceded all history may be seen by the eyes 
of living men, testifying the power of a people which seems to 
have outdone every other in the magnitude of their labours, and 
from whom it is ble every art and science have been derived. 
Dr. ee gy 4H 7 & aur atpoten, with ili- 
gence and judgment. pook is designed to be a r > 
Sea we have ’ne doubt thar it will become eo.” -Meolipailies 
Magazine, 

“ Dr. Russell has extracted the pith and marrow of the volu- 
minous and vo ao this — and ing 

ress has teemed for many years past; 
information in a vigosoel Qnd on 
ing, yet perspicuous style.” —Courier. 


“ This work affords an admirable specimen of the objects to 
which a periodical like the Edinburgh Cabinet Library ought to 
be dedicated. It pee. in a condensed form, a clear and 
agreeable account of all that is known and autheutieated concern. 
tne Egypt, a country, beyond ail others, fertiie in wonders,”— 

tlas. 


* To combine the labours and confront the testimony of au- 
thors,—to collect from the many pages of multiplied travels the 
. rt d arg proofs in support of particular 
hyp »—in fact, to and bring before our view the 
suim total, as it were, of knowledge, has heen ject of the 
work now before us. That has been well ; and we 
have much satisfaction in recommending to our ra work 
where they will find, ina small compass, a great mas of interest- 
ing information; we are happy in being abie to call their atten- 
tion to a study which has hitherto been neglected by many, on 

nt_of the labour of consulting a variety of works on the 
subject.” —Athenaum. 
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Dr. Russell has condensed within small compass, arranged in 
a felicitous manner, and narrated with spirit and elegance, all 
oat the a Rf rs oe to know about this land of won- 

jers,—enough to convey an impressive picture of all its u- 
liarities.””— dinburgh Literary Journal. vice 


“ This is by far the best account of Egypt which has ever been 
compressed into a small compass. ‘Ihe subject is rich in matter 
for description and ulation; and Dr. Russell, who brings to 
his task talent, learning, aud diligence, has done ample justice to 
it, and prodaced a volume which will be perused with equal plea- 
sure by the scholar, the antiquarian, the man of taste, aud the 
mere popular reader,’’—Scolsman, 


Also a 2nd edition, enlarged, of 


No. 1. Narrative of Discovery and Adven- 
tare in the Polar Seas and Regions; with Illustrations of their 
Climate, Geology, and Natural History ; and an Account of the 
Whale-Fishery. By Professor Lestie, Protessur Jameson, and 
Hugh Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E. 


No. 2. Narrative of Discovery and Adven- 
ture in Africa, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time; with 
Illustrations of the Geology, eg yn and Zoology. By Pro- 
freee” James Wilson, Esq. F. S.E., and Hugh Murray, 


Beautifully printed in small &vo. with E vings b' 
oe Semnent Aation, Price of ancl Weleme iecian beards, 
gs. 


Published by OLIVER ; 
ant by and BOYD, Edinburgh ; and SIMPKIN 








D. A. TALBOYS, Oxford; WILLIAM PICKERING, London. 


1. HE FIRST BOOK of the ILIAD; 

BATTLE of the FROGS and MICE; HYMN to the 
DELIAN APOLLO; BACCHUS, or the ROVERS, &c.: Trans- 
lations from Homer. 


By WILLIAM JOHN BLEW, B.A. 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 
2. The Oxford Prize Poems ; beings Collec- 


tion of all the English Poems that have obtai Prizes in the 
University of Oxford, completed to the year 1830. A new edi- 
tion, beautifully printed in foolscap 8vo. price $s. boards, 


3. App1ison. The Miscellaneous Works, in 
Prose and Verse, of Joseph Addison. 4 vols, foolscap 8vo. beau- 
tifully printed. 

“* Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, nust give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison.”— Dr. Johnson. 


4. The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Philip 
Sydney, including sixteen Letters never before published, fi 
Mss. in the British Museum, &c. ; witha Life of the Author, and 
illustrative Notes,by William Gray, Esq. In 1 vol. on fine royal 
paper, price 1, 4s. 





HE LORD CHANCELLOR.— 
THE MIRROR, Vot. XVII., containing a Steet-plate Por- 
trait of this illustrious Individual, Memoir, &c. ; 50 Engravings, 
and 450 closely-printed Pages, will be published on the 30th 
instant, price 5s. 6d. in boards. 
PART 110 will be published on the same day. 


VOLS. I. to XVI. price 4/. 7s. Gd. boards; 51. 14s. half-bound, 
J. LIMBIRD, 143, Strand, London; and all Booksellers, 








8, New Borlington-street. 
Messrs. COLBURN and BENTLEY have just published the fol- 
lowing new Works, 

I. 


ACQUELINE OF HOLLAND. 
« By the Author of ‘ The Heiress of Bruges,’ * Highways and 
Byways,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Il, 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NATHANIEL 
PEARCE; 

Written by himself, dering a Residence in Abyssinia, from the 
Year 1810 to18i9, Edited by 1. I. Halls, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Ill. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN 
EARNEST. 


Being an attempt to illustrate the First Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, by the aid of popular Toys and Sports. 2d edition, 
with additions. In small 8vo. with numerous Engravings. 

IV. 

STANDARD NOVELS.—No. IV. 
Containivg the whole of Miss Janz Porrer’s celebrated Romance, 
THADDEUS OF WARSAW, 

Complete, with a new Introduction and Notes, by the Author. 

Beautifully illustrated with Engravings. Price 6s. ud, 
Vv. 
Also, just ready, 
THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. 

By the Authoress of'* Loves of the Pocts,’ ‘The Diary of an 

Ennuyée, sc. Ia 2 vols, post 8vo. 
VI. 
PARIS AND LONDON. 


By the Author of ‘ The Castilian,* * The Romance of History,” &c. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo, 








HEUMATISM speedily and effectually re- 
moved.—Mr. CULVERWELL, Member of the Roya! Col- 
lege of Surg » begs the attention of Invalids, labouring usder 
the several varieties of Rheumatic, Chronic, and other painful 
complaints, to his SHAMPOOING, MEDICATED VAPOUR, 
and WARM BATHS, the celebrity of which renders more than 
is y; also,to his SULPHUR, FUMI- 
GATING, HARROGATE, and BAREGE BATHS, of such power- 
ful efficacy in eradicating all Cutaneous Affections.—Mr. C.’s 
Treatise on Bathing is published, price 3s. 6d., and may be had 
at the Baths, where he is daily in attendance. 
Founper’s Court, Lorusury, back of the Bank. 











London : J. HotmEs, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


every Saturday at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION: and sold by 
E. Witson, 88, Royal Exchange; W. RicHmonD, 116, Jermyn 
Streets ~~ hk _ — - ders in Town and 

‘country. G.G. Bennis, No. 5, Rue NeuvesSt. Augustin, Paris ; 
Messrs. Pratt and Barry, Brussels; PertHes and Busser, 
Hamburg; F. Fieiscuer, Leipzig ; Gray and Bowen, Boston, 
America.—Price 84. unstamped ; 1s. stamped; or in Monthly 
Parts (in a wrapper.) 


Advertisements, and Communications for the Editor i 
to be forwarded to the thee a2 above. one 
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